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“Billy” Sunday and True 
Religion 
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A Developing Religion 
By James M. Campbell 
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Jeremiah as a Business Man 
By William E. Barton 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Real Bargain! 


We have purchased a limited supply of THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES. OF 

CHRIST, BY DR. PETER AINSLIE, and THE CALL OF THE CHRIST, BY DR. H. 

L. WILLETT. The writers of these books need no introduction to our people, as both 

are well known throughout our entire brotherhood. It is not often that we are ina 

position to offer books of this character at such a bargain. You should -have them in 
your library. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES has had a large sale and is now in its second edition. It consists 
of a series of lectures delivered before the Yale Divinity School with unusual success, and is an interpre- 
tation of the message, origin and history of the Disciples of Christ. Every minister and every layman 
should possess a copy of this work. . oe 


THE CALL OF THE CHRIST is a study of the challenge of Jesus to the present century. It has 
been called “a work of striking power and reality,” a positive yet persuasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing and impart to every reader a 
satisfactory and realistic vision of the Master. A new edition of this book is now on the press, which 
shows that the demand is not yet supplied. 


THE BARGAIN 


Return This Certificate 








with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The Christian 
Century and we will send you a copy of either of the above books for your kindness in the matter. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


GENTLEMEN: I enclose $1.50 for which send THE For this co-operation on my part please send me a copy 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following new 
subscriber: OD  vccccnccnsndusvcuneccten seveussneneenccuse debeeen ieee 
Se ) <avdvicpedubenewenies: ad pcnserens nb cate eee 
Name , - iPhewekkean es ant by .. : ' 


Street address BO COE « nove sicccscncecccseusecessécaccuccueeerrnen . 





ee casdhobosheesneendiet State . — MED 0. ck st vnthahenerheendaee wees eet Pil Ghats .acvasccuem 









P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, and send you Dr. Ainslie’s 
“The Message of the Disciples” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 


June 18, 1914 
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Subseriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will. Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—-The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly, Chauge 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—lIn ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Published Weekly by the Disciples of Christ in the interest of the 
Kingdo God, 


ngdom of 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post 
Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 







Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued périding instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or y=! order — to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If loeal oheck 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
oharged us by Chicago banks. 


Office at 








The Disciples The _Disciples Publica- 


tion Society is an organ- 


Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 


The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 


ciples is intimate and organic, though not - 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 
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Chanisie Talks SS 


under control. 


better of him. 
high-spirited unless you master yourself. 
sane people are high-strung. We are exhorted re- 
peatedly in the Word to moderation. 
your self-assertiveness, or your anger, but rather let 
your moderation be known to all men.” Self-mastery 
is a key quality; it is the secret to steadfastness, 
to service and to safety in Christian work. 
perfectly self-possessed at all times the Master was! 
Hence nothing ever caused him regret. 
“bridle” the tongue. 
tion when we lose self-control. 
one who offendeth not in “word.” 
would seek to be great understand that “he that 
controlleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinrles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prep: ared, through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 








SELF-CONTROL 


Self-control is an indispensable element to a use- 
Great power is of little service unless it is 
Many a man spoils all the good he 
has accomplished by allowing his temper to get the 
It is mo mark of greatness to be 
.Some in- 




















Jackson Boulevard Christian 
Church, Chicago se se 


It is not “Let 


How 


We are to 
This is the organ put in mo- 
The perfect man is 
Let every one who 





other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. nlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though “7 by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it pe A 


dist, Presbyterian, Congregational] and readers in all communions. 
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ceeectenteeneee “The Conquest is just 
"By Austin Hunter, Pastor what you say it is—‘a 


journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 





This is a regular feature of our paper for Adult and Young People’s Classes, 


“The Conquest.” 


Disciples Publication Society 


Have you seen this live weekly? 


Send for free copy today. 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 
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W in The Bethany System of Sunday School 
Literature Demands Your Attention! 

It is the product, not simply of the talent of our own brotherhood, but 

of the expert workers and writers of the ENTIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 














WORLD. 


literature produced to date. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 








2. Mechanically it is the most nearly perfect of all the systems of graded: 


3. Because the use of the Bethany lessons will make it possible for your 
school to co-operate in graded union activities. With other literatures, 
you will be handicapped in such co-operation. 


4. It represents a notable achievement in Christian unity, for which principle 
the Disciples as a people stand. The Bethany literature is the joint prod- 


uct of five Protestant bodies. 


We do not ask you to use the “Bethany.” We do ask you to 









compare it with other systems. If it does not prove to be the 
Best, after a careful examination, use the system that IS 


the best. 


Send for returnable sample copies today 











Disciples Publication Society 
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700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago 











Here is a Suggestion for Your 
Adult Class if it is Interested 
in Modern Social Conditions 
and Plans for their Betterment 








famous books, “The New Era,” “Our Coun- 

try,” etc., you know what a treat is being 
served to classes using Dr. Strong’s monthly 
magazine, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” Es- 
pecially do men’s classes take to this treatment 
of modern social conditions from the standpoint 
of Christian ideals. This magazine is live, up- 
to-date. It grips men. Send for free sample copy 
now! 


[: YOU have read Dr. Josiah Strong’s world 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. : CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Rev. Finis Idleman, of Des 
Moines, Will Write for 
“The Conquest” 


For several months “The 
Conquest” has been look- 
ing for a man who could 
work out our ideal of 
what a Sunday School 
lesson treatment should 
be. In addition to the 
Scripture text and a 
“verse by verse” explana- 
tory column, there 
be a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk applying the 
principles of the Sacred 
Word to today’s life. We 
have found the man who 
can do it, and is willing 
to do it. Mr. Idleman will 
talk to “Conquest” Bible 

Rev. Finis Idleman. Classes just as le talks to 

his great Des Moines 

class. His treatment of the lessons will be force- 
ful, inspirational, up-to-date. This feature will 
begin early in July. Watch for it. Still other 
new features are to be announced. 

Have you seen “The Conquest?” Send for 
free copy. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 


We are told of a case in which “a certain man 
drew a bow at a venture and smote the king of 
Israel between the joints of the harness.” 


Great pains had been taken on both sides that it 
should have been otherwise. Ahab had assumed a 
disguise, and arranged with his friend Jehoshaphat 
to put on royal robes and attract attention to him- 
self and so distract it from Ahab. It was a clever 
device of the two kings, who are supposed to have 
been most unlike in character, but who had many 
things in common, and who were just then arrang- 
ing that Jehoshaphat’s son should marry Ahab’s 
daughter. It was a convenient use to which to put 
a relative by marriage, and Ahab had no hesita- 
tion in suggesting that Jehoshaphat impersonate 
him in the Lattle, and draw away attention from 
himself, while he, disguised, went on with the 
fighting. It all seemed to be working well. 


Such partnerships are likely to be a disappoint- 
ment. In this case it was disastrous. Ahab gor 
killed, and the curse of Jezebel, which was upon 
both countries then and later, had added to it the 
bitterness of defeat in battle, the tragedy of the 
death of the king, and the humiliation of foreign 
subjugation. 

But who killed Ahab? 

None of the men in the front of the fight. They 
were pursuing Jehoshaphat. They were so far from 
the place where the fatal shot was fired that no one 
of them could claim the honor. When investiga- 
tion was made it was discovered that the arrow in 
the dead king belonged to a man who was sta- 
tioned some distance back. He had merely shot at 
random into the enemy’s ranks as they moved into 
the fight, and he was as much surprised as any one 
to know that he had killed a man, and that man the 
king. 

. = 


Doubtless they made a feast for him. Probably 
they promoted him. Doubtless they went back to 
Damascus singing his praises. He, probably, rode 
in a chariot for the first time in his life. To his 
wife came for the first time the suggestion that her 
husband was a hero. This is as it has been in all 
ages, and the common private soldier, promoted 
that dav and pointed out ever afterward as a hero, 
had all the while the uncomfortable feeling that it 
was a mere stroke of luck. He did not deserve the 
honor. He had merely shot his bow at a venture. 


There is something in luck. Call it by whatever 


A Bow at a Venture 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


HERBERT L. WILLETT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 





name you like, the accidents of history are too 
many to disregard While the man who sits back 
knowing just what he would have done if he had 
been there seldom gets there, there is something 
in the fortunate circumstance that works to the 
advantage of the man who is on the spot when the 
great occasion arises. 


But this man was not in the front at all. He was 
not in the party in hot pursuit of the man whom 
everyone supposed to be the king. He was one 
of those who were supposed to have no opportunity 
for heroism. He shot at a venture because that was 
the only way a man at his distance could shoot. 


Ba * * 


The Bible encourages us to shoot some bows at 
a venture. We are counseled to put forth oti best 
effort in view of the certain reward of some good 
efforts, and the complete uncertainty of others. We 
are told to “Sow beside all waters,” though some 
of them bear the seed away and it never returns to 
us, while others bring our bread back after many 
days. We are told that “He that regardeth the 
clouds shall not sow,” that is, we are not to wait for 
perfect conditions and certain results. If we do, 
we shall wait forever and do nothing. Here is the 
fine word exhorting us to take chances in the doing 
of good: “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening hold not thy hand.” And the reason for sow- 
ing at both times, the favorable and the unfavorable, 
is not that we know that one is a good time and the 
other not, but precisely the reverse, namely, “For 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether both alike shall be good.” 


Some great harvests have resulted from very un- 
promising sowing. Some fine results have come 
from good deeds where it seemed the good was 
wasted. If you have a good word to say, say it now. 
If there is any good thing you can do, do it today. 


It is well to take careful aim. We need the kind 
of work which is preceded by careful planning. 
There is too much waste of ammunition in all good 
causes. The guns fire tons of metal for every man 
killed. There should be less waste in our moral 
warfare. We need more careful aim, more reso- 
lute and thoughtful endeavor in religious work. 
Church work is growing to be better organized. The 
methods of doing good work are less wasteful than 
formerly. This is as it should be. Nevertheless 
there still remains, and very likely always will re- 
main, the need of the effective shot at a venture. 




















































OR years Mr. Sunday has 
been the most popular 
preacher of religion in 


America. Recently, how- 
ever, he has ben invited by the Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an ancient and dignified edu- 
eational institution founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, with over 5,000 stu- 
dents, to conduct meetings for the 
students there. And the results are 
held to have justified his action. 

What is the explanation of this 
phenomenon? Is it because our 
generation prefers sensationalism? 
Is it because it has clean forgotten 
the sweet reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity? Is this preference for so 
erude a gospel as that of Sunday a 
sign of the times? 

First of all, who is this Billy Sun- 
day? 

He was a famous baseball player 
twenty-five years ago, and a godless 
man. Upon his conversion he deter- 
mined to give his life to taking to 
others the gospel which had saved 
him. He beeame a preacher of 
righteousness and an_ evangelist. 
But he took with him into the pul- 
pit the language of the baseball 
field and of the man of the street; 
and though he is now a Doetor of 
Divinity of the Presbyterian Church, 
he has never altered in this regard. 
As someone has said, ‘‘He fairly 
drips with slang.’’ It is not evil 
slang; it is simply such language as 


is used right here on our campus. 
But taken into the pulpit and used 
regarding sacred things, it jars pain- 
fully on any sensitive hearer. It 
violates what I think we must all con- 
cede to have been a characteristic of 


Jesus’ preaching—the seemliness, the rev- 
erence, with which instinctively we handle 
the more sacred things of life. It is a 
sound instinet that makes us shrink from 
grotesqueness in the pulpit; and it 
is no part of the gospel message of today 
that it should be couched in language 
that somehow ill befits either our deep- 
est moods or noblest aspirations. 


such 


INTOLERANT DOGMATIST. 


Again, Mr. Sunday has taken over 
without reserve or change the theology 
that met him 25 years ago, and continues 
to preach it uncompromisingly, to a day 
and generation that has passed on in 
some respects unto purer and more just 
conceptions of Christian truth. He 
knows nothing of biblical eriticism or of 
anything resembling an_ evolutionary 
principle, either in the material or re- 
world: and as a result he bids 
such open defiance to the views of 
thoughtful men might well them 
against his altogether. He 
preaches dogmatically and confidently as 
facets things that most of are 
as powerless to believe as we are to be- 
in the of the earth’s sur 
No zeal nor piety nor evangelistic 
make this part of the 
gospel message, nor justify in any wise 
such mingling of truth and error. 

Furthermore, he accompanies this dog- 
to the thinking of a 
past generation with the harsh intolerance 


AN 


ligious 
as set 
message 


some us 


lieve flatness 


rece, 


suceess can any 


matie adherene 


of those who differ with him on these 
points. He has denounced at times in 
almost lurid language those whose intel 


“Billy” Sunday and True Religion 


A Favorable and Friendly Analysis of the Famous Evangelist 


BY HENRY KINGMAN. 





Re v. 


Henry Kingman, D. D. 


Claremont, Calif. 


lectual habit is that of the educated men 
and women of our day. This also is no 
part of true religion of a Christian gos- 
pel. It would be as dishonorable and 
ungodly in me to believe in the Bible as 
Billy Sunday sees it as it would be to 
profess belief that 2 plus 2 make 5. It 
is not a matter of will but of common 
honesty. And yet we are assailed as un- 
faithful to our trust. Both the gentle- 
ness and the justice of a true minister 
of Jesus are wanting here. 

DROSS WITH THE GOLD. 


It is further to be noted that not all 
the seeds Mr. Sunday plants are seeds 


whose fruitage is to be good. Perplex- 
ity, doubt and alienation will follow in 
some minds. Many of those who take 


from him their first religious convictions 
in these things will have slowly and 
painfully and with much danger to face 
by and by the recognition of a different 
world from his: and he is prolonging the 
era of dissension and misunderstanding 
that is so hurtful and trying for all the 
ehureh of Christ. 

There are other things that might be 
said in just criticism of the evangelistic 
message, and even what I have ventured 
to say might be put much more strongly 
and at great length. But this is enough 
to indicate my conviction that in Mr. 
Sunday’s message, and in the method of 
it, there are elements that are unworthy 
and untrue, and that have no place nor 


excuse in a Christian evangel for our 
day. The fact that I am one of those 
whom he attacks—that I am in sympa- 
thy, heart and soul, with the fearless 


and utterly untrammeled critical scholar- 
of 


ship my generation—may make me 
indulv sensitive to the injustice of some 
of his deliveranees: but I do not think 
it invalidates the fairness and kindness 








of the judgment I have expressed, 
What makes all this of grave im- 
portance is the fact, to which I in- 
vite your earnest attention, that 
Mr. Sunday is the most popular 
speaker in fhe world today. There 
is no living man, so far as any of us 
know, who can command and hold 
from week to week such tremendous 
audiences of profoundly attentive 
hearers as this untrained evangelist, 
Not even Mr. Bryan nor Mr. Roose- 
velt nor Lloyd George, nor any other 
man who represents the most virile 
social message of the hour, such as 
thrills men’s hearts to hear, can 
equal Mr. Sunday in the marvelous 


intensity of his drawing power, 
There have been great audiences 





within men’s memory gathered to 
hear notable speakers, and there have 
been great buildings erected to ae- 
commodate them. But here in mod- 
ern Pittsburgh, not even one of the 
largest cities of our country, Mr. 
Sunday was able to gather and hold 
week after week audiences of 18,000 
and above. On a single day, in two 
meetings, 40,000 men heard his great 
sermon against liquor. And another 
day when the services were for 
women only there were more than 
40,000 present. What is the explana- 
tion of this unparalleled popularity? 

As sensible people we should dis- 
miss at once the suggestion of his 
enemies that any clever man who 
will make a mountebank of him- 
self, and_ sufficiently advertise his 
performance, can secure such crowds 
to hear him. The ‘‘Nation’’ has re- 
cently advanced this theory. Its 
spiteful folly needs no comment. Every 
city in the Union has clever and sensa- 
tional speakers along many lines, who 
would almost sell their souls to secure an 
audience like Sunday’s. But if they sue- 
ceeded a few times by prodigious adver- 
tising, their audiences would inevitably 
and immediately fall away. Those tens 
of thousands of earnest men and women 
representing every class in Pittsburgh 
from richest to poorest, and from the 
most refined to the men and women of 
the slums and dives, were not there to 
amuse themselves with the contortions 
of an actor or with occasional clever 
squibs at the expense of the clergy. They 
were grimly concerned with the harsh- 
est difficulties of their own lives, and it 
was as obvious as daylight that in the 
end they were fighting out their prob- 
lems with God, and not thinking of 
Billy Sunday. 


NOT A MOUNTEBANK. 


We must be sternly on our guard 
against many of the newspaper reports 
of his extravaganeces. Many of us here 
remember well when Mr. Moody was 
called an illiterate mountebank, and very 
many other worse things. We remem- 
ber that immense interests hate Mr. Sun- 
day with a vitriolic hatred, and would 
count no sum too great to expend in his 
destruction even partial besmirching 
of his character. If they do not succeed 
in befouling him, it will be because money 
cannot purehase and human 


or 


ingenuity 


eannot devise a way to bring him into 
contempt. 

And further, we are compelled to ad- 
almost 


mit that it is invariably those 
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who hear Mr. Sunday at second hand 
who are troubled by what they call his 


buffoonries. Those who listen to him, 
clergymen, bankers, teachers, business 
men, students, for the most part are his 
loyal supporters and claim that the great 
portion of his address is plain, homely 
good sense and that his occasional ex- 
travagances are so natural an expres- 
sion of the man himself, are so tempered 
by his unquestionable sincerity and kind- 
liness that they do not at the time chal- 
lenge criticism. I could pick out of a 
certain one of Dan Crawford’s addresses 
six detached sentences that would lead 
almost any man, not knowing him, to say 
that he was a ranting boor. But did any 
of us regard him as a ranter or a boor 
in fact? Let us dismiss the idea if we 
ever cherished it, that it is Mr. Sun- 
day’s sensationalism that enables him to 
gather to himself as with hooks of steel 
the men who are the brain and sinew of 
any city, the policemen, the reporters, 
the street car men, the doctors and law- 
yers and judges, the great employers of 
labor and the men from the mills and 
factories, coming as they did repeatedly 
in delegations of thousands at a time. 
{ am strongly tempted to use up all my 
time in telling what to many of you would 
be all but ineredible, the response of 
every class in society to Mr. Sunday’s 
appeal. On one evening practically all 
of the 4,000 city employees who could 
get off duty were present, grouped about 
the Mayor. Again, 7,000 stalwart work- 
ingmen from one of the great mills at- 
tended in a body, and even from sur- 


rounding towns such delegations of 
workmen were brought in by special 
trains. 


PERSONAL RELIGION INTERESTS MEN. 


I think we may fairly admit that there 
is no other theme in the world which so 
deeply and constantly interests the men 
and women of today as religion—vital, 
intense, personal religion—and that there 
is no other exponent of it who has so 
profound a hold upon the people as Billy 
Sunday, explain it as we may. 

Before we go on to attempt this ex- 
planation, notice one or two other char- 
acteristics of his work relating to its 
spirit and its results. Its pervading and 
essential spirit is what you might expect 
of a work which is utterly built on 
prayer. Not only in the life of the man 
himself, though this is true; but in the 
ease of his last campaign over a thou- 
sand prayer-cireles met for six weeks in 
advance, in preparation for his coming. 
And now, all over Pittsburgh and its sub- 
urbs, hundreds of the circles continue 
permanently as Bible-study classes. On 
prayer and Bible-study he maintains his 
own life, and for the new converts he 
lays strong insistence on their organiza- 
tion at once into these Bible-study 
classes. Not for the study of the Bible 
as a literary document, with the follow- 
ing legitimate fruit of literary and in- 
tellectual culture; but for the study of 
the Bible as the living word of God for 
the saving of a man’s soul, with its fruit 
of rebuke and guidance and inspiration 
in the first business of a man’s life day 
by day. You will find these classes ex- 
isting still, as centers of power in the 
eities where he has gone in years past. 


SOME SUNDAY RESULTS. 


The results also are notable. In Pitts- 
burgh over 26,000, publicly and by ecard, 
expressed their purpose to begin a new 
life in Christ. Figures are of little 
worth. 


' Thousands of these eards we may 
discount at once as of very slight sig- 
nificance. 


But all observers agree that 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


many thousands of others, from all over 
Western Pennsylvania, who gave no 
public sign, are among the trophies of 
the kingdom of God from these services. 

Of deeper significance than any figures 
is the recognition on the part of the 
prominent men of the community that 
there has been a moral upheaval that 
will affect in months to come not only 
the city but the state. As one of the 
leading city officials said: ‘‘In all the 
250 years of the existence of the city, 
this last eight weeks has been the time 
of epochal importance.’’ Billy Sunday’s 
gospel might be derided by some as 
purely individual and utterly out-of- 
date in these days when the social obliga- 
tion has so largély become the message 
of the church. But the wisdom of the 
New Testament message of personal guilt 
and personal salvation is witnessed by 
the amazing awakening to social respon- 
sibility on the part of Mr. Sunday’s 
hearers. No series of up-to-date conven- 
tions on purely social topics would have 
produced a tithe of the social awaken- 
ing that this plain call to repentance and 
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godly living has achieved. There is not 
a home in Pittsburgh but is safer today— 
and if it chose, cleaner and happier— 
for Sunday’s preaching. 

Here also the confirmatory facts that 
could be adduced are almost bewilder- 
ing in their richness. I cannot speak 
of them. They continue to appear. Some 
of you noticed in the press this last 
week the statement of a Republican po- 
litical organizer who went down to Pitts- 
burg to interview the local political 
leaders as to the outlook for Senator 
Penrose. One and all they assured him 
that they were done with Penrose; that 
it was impossible for them to support 
him since the Sunday meetings, or even 
to keep out of the Prohibition movement. 
The papers have not been able wholly 
to ignore that action of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, a little while 
ago, said to be unprecedented in Amer- 
ica in such a ecivie body of so large a 
city, declaring unequivocally against the 
license of the liquor traffic and in favor 
of national prohibition. That action of 
the Chamber of Commerce was one of 
the fruits of Sunday’s eall to men to 
give themselves to Christ. 

‘*BILLY’’ SUNDAY’S SIGNIFICANCE. 

But we must turn quickly to our chief 
inquiry. We are not deeply concerned 
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with Billy Sunday himself, either pro or 
con. It is as a sign of the times that we 
are interested in him; he is only the 
point of departure for our inquiry as to 
the significance of this religious phe- 
nomenon in our day. What bearing does 
it all have on the question of true re- 
ligion, of what is the real gospel? 

We admit first of all that Mr. Sunday 
has grave faults, both in the method and 
matter of his preaching. They are hardly 
recognized as faults by the man on the 
street, but to us they are peculiarly glar- 
ing and offensive. 

GOD WORKS THROUGH EARTHEN VESSELS. 

But on the other hand, what preacher 
has there been in all these centuries, who 
has not had grave defects peculiar to 
himself and his miserably imperfect ap- 
prehension of the unclouded truth? We 
have reason here to be grateful for the 
dignity and reverence of our own pulpit 
and the lofty ideals that are kept before 
us. But there are worse defects than 
those of good taste. Suppose Billy Sun- 
day should come to me and_ say: 
‘‘Brother, I don’t like your preaching. 
It has grave faults. You are so ham- 
pered and hamstrung by intellectualism 
and conventionalism and apologetic con- 
sideration for the prejudices of your 
hearers that your message has no regen- 
erating power left. How many men and 
women has your preaching won over 
from a sinful life in the last ten years, 
to the publie confession of the Lord 
Jesus?’’ 

It is legitimate to throw stones at Mr. 
Sunday, but it is not I who will lead 
in casting them. Rather would I be will- 
ing to be a fool for Christ’s sake if I 
might do some of the work that he is 
doing. But the fact is this. Every 
preacher of the evangel, through the 
centuries, has his own work; does,’ we 
will say, the best he ean with his limi- 
tations. But the power is in the eternal 
gospel of Christ that shines through his 
crudities; and its magnificence, its in- 
finite reaches of regenerating resource, 
are such when it is especially prominent 
as utterly to overwhelm and make neg- 
lizible the erude human additions of fool- 
ishness or superstition. If a man can 
in this day set forth with single intense 
conviction and flaming earnestness the 
central realities of human need and di- 
vine sufficiency, he will find a great tide 
of human longing setting in as a flood 
to meet him and to greet his message. It 
is for thirsty mortals a stream of life. 
Though it bear on its surface the drift- 
wood and refuse of out-of-date dogmas 
and narrow personal prejudices,, and 
incongruous mannerisms, these are less 
than nothing in comparison with the fact 
that a flood of life underlies them and 
thirsty souls can take and drink and 
live. 

‘*THE GREAT CENTRAL REALITY.’’ 

You would not tolerate for one week 
from this pulpit the erudities and ex- 
travagances and superstitjons of the 
greatest preachers of the ages, who hold 
whole civilizations in their debt. Chrys- 
ostom, Augustine, Bernard, Francis 
Xavier, Luther, Wesley,—all of them 
saw in a glass darkly, and set forth the 
gospel with grievous limitation of preju- 
dice or credulity. But because they saw 
as in the light of eternity the great cen- 
tral reality of the cross of Christ, and 
set it forth fearlessly and with supreme 
abandonment, the hearts of millions 
leaped up to greet the vision and to share 
its comfort. And poor Billy Sunday, 
with his weaknesses and prejudices, has 
not shaken a great city this last winter 
because of his wisdom or his cleverness, 
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or his vulgarity,—but it is the grace and 
power of Billy Sunday’s Saviour, that 
he loves to set forth in every message, 
that have triumphed even over his limi- 
tations. And the heart of the common 
people has thrilled to the ancient, un- 
changing, yet ever-changing message of 
eternal love. This clever, sophisticated 
twentieth century is beginning to show 
what coming years will make more sur- 
prisingly conspicuous—that it 1s as 
eager for the fearless incisive preaching 
of personal sin and personal salvation 
and personal devotion to a living Lord 
as any priest-taught gathering of the 
middle ages. 


SUNDAY ’S MESSAGE EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


Think for a moment further of the 
appealing quality of Billy Sunday’s mes- 
sage. He makes sin hateful, fearful, as 
has no other preacher of modern times 
—in sharp contrast to a gentler spirit 
like Gypsy Smith. We sometimes pride 
ourselves that we do not appeal to men’s 
fear; and thereby we show our shallow- 
ness and folly. The man who above all 
others set forth the fear of sin was 
Jesus. It was he who had the courage 
and the love to say: ‘‘Fear not those 
who destroy the body and after that have 
no more that they can do. Fear him 
who ean destroy both soul and body in 
hell. Yea, I say unto you fear him.’’ 
And many such warnings Jesus uttered. 

A doctor could take us to a children’s 
hospital where you might see bright, 
hopeful little lads and lasses from 
babies up, some of them blind, some of 
them crippled and deformed, some 
scourged with cancerous disease, suffer- 
ing patiently and wonderingly year after 
year—for what—for their father’s sel- 
fishness. And the shock of it staggers 
one like a bullet,—the unspeakable fear 
of such a sin. You may go to one of our 
huge and evergrowing asylums for the 
insane; and as you see the piteous un- 
human wreckage in some of its wards, 
and remember that selfish indulgence in 
drugs or stimulants made them what 
they are—blasted them for this world— 
you get a shuddering glimpse of the fear- 
fulness even of venial sin. 

Jesus Christ knew all this and in- 
finitely more of the hideous ravages’ of 
sin here and beyond our sight. And his 
wisdom and his love and his courage 
made him scourge sin and set forth the 
terror of its consequence. Some of us 
have not loye enongh nor courage 
enough to be faithful with men in our 
preaching—perhaps we are too polite. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


But the heart of the common people goes 
out to a man who in the spirit of Jesus 
will scourge sin today, and there is no 
popular lecturer they will go so far to 
hear as the man who, like Billy Sunday, 
preaches in love and power the fear of 





sin and the absolute and glorious assur- 
ance of a way to escape. 

Further, our generation hungers for 
the man who can somehow disentangle 
the living, palpitating truths of the Bible 
from the dusty lifeless accessories of 
mere Biblical scholarship. Deep an- 
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swereth unto deep, and the man on the 
street today longs for a message in which 
appears the whole passionate strenuous 
heart of a man, wrestling with divine 
reality. 

John Burroughs said the other day: 
‘Man lives in his emotions, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and sympathies, 
more than in his reason.’’ And yet many 
of us actually try to make our religion 
a dry and desiccated and unnatural thing 
of intellectual processes and results only. 
We are afraid of ourselves and of our emo- 
tions. 

The message of Billy Sunday appeals 
to the whole man—to the intellect first 
of all, of course; but to the heart also, 
as did his Master’s—to men’s love and 
fear and penitence and gratitude and 
soaring hope. And it is a sign of the 
times that our wise, suspicious, critical 
age comes back like a little child to hear 
with delight anyone who can tell them 
with power and assurance how God loves 
the world. 


SUNDAY AND THE STUDENTS. 


Not only the common people—bnut the 
students of the universities. Did yon 
see how at Cojumbia, a few weeks ago, 
2,000 men every night crowded the hall 
to hear John R. Mott on personal re- 
ligion? How at Lafayette 220 men took 
a stand for Christ, including the captain, 
the manager and nine members of the 
football team, and the captain and man- 
ager and five members of the baseball 
nine. How even at Berkeley the other 
day in spite of every effort to obstruct 
them, 1,600 men attended every night of 
Sherwood Eddy’s meetings in the gym- 
nasium and 1,200 stayed to the after 
meeting: 140 men accepted Christ for 
the first time. 

These are not isolated and discon- 
nected events. They all point—and here 
must needs be our brief conelusion of 
the whole matter—they all point to the 
eager hunger of our driven and harassed 
age. The hunger, not primarily to hear 
of the religious discoveries and by- 
products of this last generation, even in 
their most modern adaptation to our 
day; but the hunger to listen to an 
ancient confession of faith, uttered by a 
man of power with passion and convic- 
tion—‘‘Christ the Son of God loved me 
and gave himself for me.’’ This is the 
message of supreme attraction for our 
day; for as Jesus said, and now for the 
first time we eome in sight of our text: 
‘‘T if I be lifted up from the earth will 
draw al! men unto myself.’’ 


Editor’s Note: Doctor Kingman’s article on Mr. Sunday will be followed next 
week with an article by Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares, of the University of Chi- 


cago on ‘‘Revival 


by Religious Education.’’ 


He suggests a somewhat different 


point of view and different standards for judging of individual evangelists. 


Humbler Heroes 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


T might not be so difficult to lead the 
light brigade, 
While the army cheered behind you, and 
the fifes and bugles played; 
It might be rather easy with the 
shriek in your ears 
To forget the bite of bullets and the 
taste of blood and tears. 
But to be a serubwoman, with four 
babies, or more, 
Every day, every ‘day 
back 
On the rack, 
And all your reward forever not quite 


A full bite 


war- 


setting your 


Of bread for your babies. 
In the heat of the day 
You might be a hero to head a brigade. 


Say! 


But a hero like her? I’m afraid! I’m 
afraid! 

It might be very feasible to force a 
great reform; 

To saddle publie passion and to ride 


upon the storm; 

It might be somewhat simple to ignore 
the roar of wrath, 

Because a second shout broke out to 
cheer you on your path; 





But he who, alone and unknown, is 
true 
To his view, 
Unswerved by the crush of the mut- 
ton-browed ' 
Blatting crowd, 
Unwon by the flabby-brained, blinking 
ease 
Which he sees 
Throned and anointed. Say! 
At the height of the fray, 
You might be the chosen to eaptain the 
throng. 
But to stand all alone? How long? How 
long? 














the 


How 








REMARKABLE instance of the 
time-honored custom of build- 
ing the tombs of the prophets 
has just come to light. The 

flight of Glenn H. Curtis a few days ago 
in ‘‘Langley’s Folly,’’ the aeroplane 
which tumbled into the Potomac a dozen 
years ago, now proves the éorrectness of 
Prof. Langley’s theories. It will be re- 
called that the inventor died a broken- 
hearted man owing to the failure of his 
aeroplane to work. The recent success- 
ful flight demonstrates that the aeroplane 
was defective merely in its starting de- 
vice and not in the principle upon which 
the lamented professor worked out his 
machine. But at the time of the fatal 
flight every jokesmith who lives upon the 
frailties or misfortunes of others, every 
man who believes that wisdom will die 
with him, all the safe and sane who 
would scoff at Columbus before and 
shout with him after he discovered Amer- 
iea, sharpened their wits and unlimbered 
their contemptuous ‘‘I told you so’s,’’ at 
the expense of this eminent scientist and 
scholar. 

It is too late now to make amends, too 
late to shed availing tears, but not too 
late, fortunately, for us to draw a few 
lessons from the incident for the benefit 
of those who are neither hopelessly 
learned nor invincibly ignorant. At 
present we can build a national munu- 
ment to the inventor; and those who 
seoffed at his ‘‘failure’’ will now com- 
memorate his suceess by every device 
known to adulation and tears. Inciden- 
tally, some of this class will claim that 
they were the discoverers of Prof. Lang- 
ley’s genius, and had it not been for 
their unwearied persistence in urging him 
to give his attention to the science of 
aerial navigation he would have died un- 
known to his generation. This is the his- 
toric way we have of washing our hands 
of the blood of our victims. There are 
probably a half million men or more who 
boast of their shrewdness in discovering 
presidential timber in the present resi- 
dent of the White House, against whom 
they voted, in all probability, and who, 
had he been defeated, would have boasted 
with equal fervor of their superior judg- 
ment in saving the country from an im- 
pending crisis. Nothing produces so 
many sages, so much shouting, so great 
majorities, and so much hypocrisy as 
success. 

‘*T TOLD YOU So.’’ 

The wisdom that flowers in the ‘‘I 
told you so’’ type of person is not pecu- 
liar to the American people. It is the 
viee of the human race. It is a sad com- 
mentary on human nature that even the 
heroie failures of our fellow beings set 
fire to our seoffing, start us all a-lectur- 
ing each other on how the thing should 
not be done, and lead us to measure our 
ability according to our vanity. The vo- 
eabulary becomes unctuous, the chest ex- 
pands, pity is effusive, though free from 
solace and full of sting. We are never 
as confident of our knowledge as when 
our neighbor lacks confidence in his. The 
fact that we know that he does not know 
is to us an inspiration. Fortunately, as 
in the case of Prof. Langley and hun- 
dreds of broken-hearted men like him, 
it comes to pass that our assumptions 
were too well founded to be just, our 
conclusions too well demonstrated to be 
correct, and our confidence too well es- 


Building the Tombs of the Prophets 


A Lesson In Tolerance Drawn from a Very Modern Illustration. 


BY ELLIS B. BARNES. 


tablished to be secure. 

The earth did move even when an over- 
whelming majority proved that it could 
not move. 

HEARKENING TO NEW VOICES. 


Of course this it not to say that every 
invention is a success; the patent office 
at Washington shouts its denial of such 
a possibility. Nor is it to say that we 
should plunge into every reform that is 
proposed; nor yet that every intellectual 
venture should find us among its propa- 
gandists; nor that we should be charmed 
toward fatal shores by siren voices 
pitched to the tune of progress. But it 
is to say that we should be hospitable 
toward new ideas, considerate of the 
claims of those who believe they have an 
invention of value to the race, tolerant 





Rev. E. 
toward all men who come to us with 
altruistic messages even if on first ex- 
amination they appear to be revolution- 
ary. We can afford to be patient and to 
wait before we wax merry, when that 
mirth is as salt to the sensitive soul of 
a fellow creature. 

We can afford to wait before we call 
men who are our equals dreamers, im- 
practicable or heretical. Words like 
these have in them the sharpness of 
steel; and our levity is often but velvet 
concealing death in the leaden paw. If 
humanity had waited, the story of long 
ages would not be cleft by rivers of crim- 
son, nor overshadowed by lofty pyramids 
of human bones and skulls; nor would 
diabolical instruments of tortune have 
been invented for use in inquisitions; nor 
would malicious books have been written 
in the interest of brotherly love, and 
pious editorials designed to ruin the 
reputation and character of able men, 
had the open mind, rather than the open 
dungeon policy prevailed. 

The practice of tolerance is,. on all 
hands, admitted to be worthy of all 
praise, though the sectarian will not hesi- 
tate to warn us of its dangers. One who 
strives to give every man a square deal 
in theological circles is likely to be set 
down as an indifferent pagan, caring lit- 
tle for either truth or error. The relig- 
ious jokesmith, or more properly the 
sacrilegious jokesmith, will sharpen his 
wits for the tormenting of those who be- 
lieve that the truth needs not the sup- 
port of carnal weapons, whether they be 
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bloody swords or pens of detraction. 

The wise men who identify truth with 
the peculiar tenets of their creed, will 
wag their heads at the approach of any 
man who will not be dangerously aggres- 
sive against a brother who differs from 
the majority, though his life is above re- 
proach. The fanatic will be as anxious 
to kindle a fire for him as for the avowed 
heretic; and we are more liable to suffer 
from the fanatic than from the heretic. 
How the world has groaned under the 
tyranny of the fanatic! How his cock- 
sureness has enabled him to regard all 
who are not as ignorant of history as he, 
and therefore not as magnificently fear- 
less, as temporizers, spineless, disloyal! 
He is not content unless he is ‘‘lining 
up’’ everybody on all occasions. The 
man who believes that the cause of truth 
would be served by delay is read out of 
the kingdom. And however valuable 
these zealous souls may be to a cause, 
their value would be immeasurably 
greater if their zeal would be tempered 
with charity. 

COMPENSATIONS FOR THE TOLERANT. 


But for the tolerant there are many 
compensations. Neither the blood of men 
nor the tears of widows and orphans will 
be required at his hands. If he has 
erred in being patient he can atone for 
his sin. The intolerant can only make 
reparation for their errors, if intolerance 
have its perfect work, after a godly man 
has been ruined in reputation and for- 
tune, after the grave has closed over a 
broken heart. The tolerant is always 
willing to allow the truth to vindicate 
itself without the aid of blows or knocks. 
Such a man will weep rather than jest 
over the errors or failures of a brother, 
over the disappointment and heartbreak 
of hero, saint, or martyr. He will not 
add a single cloud to the sky of the 
world’s woes, or a tear to its heart- 
wrung anguish. He can enter into the 
struggles of the men who had hoped to 
achieve; he can feel the pangs of the 
disheartened and the disappointed; he 
ean eat the bitter bread of sorrow with 
them all, and mingle his consolations 
with the dregs of their cup of bitterness. 
And when the day comes for the truly 
elect, the time-beaten martyrs and re- 
formers—all of whom have trod the path 
of the despised and the rejected—to 
claim their inheritance, the tolerant and 
all who are in the royal line with them, 
will have no apologies to make, no re- 
grets that they helped to weave crowns 
of thorns, no repentance to record, no 
reversals of history to write. They can 
enter with joy into the fellowship of the 
goodly company who attained, and sit at 
their feet to learn the lesson of patience 
anew. In that hour the consciousness 
that they helped by sympathy every man 
who had a device to lighten the loads of 
the world, every man who had a doctrine 
that cheered and inspired, every man who 
tried to live a life that brought God 
nearer the needs of men, will be as pre- 
cious as are the prayers of saints to him 
who answers his children before they 
eall. 

The sea of life is full of struggling 
swimmers. Why should we in the name 
of theology or science thrust a worthy, 
even if an erring, brother beneath the 
waves when we require so much effort to 
keep ourselves out of the power of their 
untiring and merciless gravity? 











HE religions of the East are stag- 

nant and stationary. They suffer 

from arrested development, and 

are either dead or dying. Among 
the religions of the world Christianity 
alone continues to make progress. It 
has in it something of the fire of eternal 
youth. It is a sunrise, not a sunset. It 
holds the future in its hands. It claims 
for its own not only things pres- 
ent, but things to come. 

The reason why it is sure of the future 
is because it has power to adapt its in- 
herent, growing life to changing condi- 
tions. In this it resembles the Bible, 
which is structured from beginning to 
end upon the principle of adaptation. It 
is a record of the development of truth 
from its erudest to its highest forms. It 


Christianity a Developing Religion 


A ‘‘Growing Temple Upon Which Every Successive Generation Works, but Which is Never Completed Here.’’ 


BY JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 


truth refuses to be imprisoned in our 
formulas; its outward forms must ‘‘ with 
endless change be fitted to the hour.’’ 
Truth is eternal, but it needs to be fre- 
quently reminded. Truth never changes, 
but our conceptions of it do. God is ever 


the same, but our knowledge of him 
ought’ to increase. -Finality belongs to 


the divine, progress to the human. As 
Browning has said, we 


“Find progress man’s distinctive work 
alone— 


Not God’s and not the beasts’.” 


And it is simply inconceivable that there 
should be progress in every sphere of 
human thought and interest, save that of 
religion. 

The process of development is by no 





reveals a process of moral education, in 
which every successive lesson was won- 
derfully adapted to the growing intelli- 
gence and quickened moral sense of those 
to whom it was given. 


DOCTRINAL FORMULAS NEED REWRITING. 


The Chureh has followed the same line 
of development and adaptation. It has 
done so more hesitatingly in its methods 
of work. It has done so in its polity and 
government. It has done so still more 
tardily in the revision of its statements 
of doctrine. And yet it is here that the 
work of reconstruction is most impera- 
tively required. For no definition of 
truth is final. Words change their mean- 
ing and become obsolete. They grow 
and die, as men do. Hence our doctrinal 
formulas need to be rewritten, so as to 
be adapted to the requirements of lan- 
guage, if nothing else. But not only do 
words change, thoughts change also. 
They are growing things, and outgrow 
the words in which. they were expressed, 
outgrow the pots in which 

stuck. God’s expanding 


as flowers 
they were 


times when 


There are 
it is retarded, and times when it is ac- 


means uniform. 
celerated. The present age is generally 
looked upon as one of swift movement, 
because of its transitional character. 
But every age has doubtless appeared to 
those living in it to be transitional, and 
if the present age appears to us more so 
than any that has preceded it, it may 
simply be because we know it better. 
Yet it is possible that future students of 
Chureh history, looking back upon this 
age, will characterize it as transitional in 
a preeminent degree. The application of 
scientific methods to religious inquiry has 
led to marvelous changes in religious 
thought.. There has been a breaking up 
of religious dogmas similar to the break- 
ing up of the ice-bound lakes and rivers 
in spring. Many untenable theories have 
been abandoned; and the truth, relieved 
from the burden of unnecessary defense, 
has been made to shine forth in its own 


self-evidencing light. It was inevitable 
that at first eriticism should have been 


destructive; now it is becoming construc- 
tive and creative. The era of theological 
reconstruction is upon us. Doctrines that 








were in a state of solution are beginning 
to erystalize, and to re-form under the 
new combinations. The points of em- 
phasis are being shifted. 

There are two main lines upon which 
this work of development and reconstrue- 
tion is going on. In the first place it is 
a movement from the external to the 
spiritual. A mighty change is taking 
place corresponding to the breaking up 
of the old order of things when the law 
was succeeded by the gospel. That 
change so graphically deseribed in ‘‘The 
Epistle to the Hebrews’’ is now being 
duplicated. There is a passing away of 
the outward; a religion of mere cere- 
mony is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past; a religion based upon outward au- 
thority is fast erumbling away, and in 
its place coming a religion based upon 
the inward authority of the spirit. The 
Christ who was once known only after 
the flesh is coming to be known as he 
now is; and those who were wont to look 
for his coming in outward apocalyptic 
visions are learning with John to find his 
presence in the soul. And what is still 
more important from this movement is 
coming freedom from bondage to the let- 
ter in matters pertaining to the religious 
life; and emancipated souls are entering 
into the glorious liberty which belongs 
to them as the childrén of God. 

CHRISTIANITY AGAINST NARROWNESS. 

The present day movement of develop- 
ment is also a movement from the limited 
to the universal. We see how it began to 
take on this form even in the apostolic 
days. Take, for example, the liberation 
of Peter from the Judaistic shackles. By 
the vision which he beheld on the house 
top in Joppa that work was completed, 
and he was brought to inelude the Gen- 
tiles in God’s covenanted mercies, and 
welcome them into the Messianic king- 
dom. Ever since, Christianity has had to 
contend with the spirit of racial preju- 
dice, of caste exclusiveness, of class dis- 
tinetions, and of religious bigotry. It 
has steadily proclaimed the twin doe- 
trines of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. It has rebuked all 
narrowness of sympathy and _ interest. 
It has taught its followers to pray for 
all men, and to minister to their welfare 
in the whole cirele of their needs. When- 
ever it has had its way it has lifted them 
up into the universal by making their 
lives blend with the world-embracing 
purpose of divine redeeming grace. 

While this outward movement is not 
actually resisted, it is often unconscious- 
ly hindered by harking back to the past. 
A restoration of Apostolic Christianity 
is often pleaded for. Now, Apostolie 
Christianty was suited for the apostolic 
day, but in many of its aspects it is un- 
suited to the present day. We are to 
‘‘build upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles;’’ we are to use what they have be- 
queathed to us, just as we use the gar- 
nered knowledgé and experience of the 
past in any other department of life. But 
the edifice to be erected is our own. And 
we in our turn are to leave something 
upon which those coming after us are to 
build; for the temple of God is, as Paul 
puts it, ‘‘ a growing temple’’ upon which 
every successive generation works, but 
which is never completed here. 
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T would have been good for Jeremiah 

ifhe could. have gone out among a 

group of real friends who could have 

taken his mind off his burdens. But 
his occasional appearances in _ society 
were not wholly happy.. He went out 
one time where other. people were en- 
joying themselves, and people kept as 
far away from him as if he had been 
carrying a pot of bright green paint in 
one hand and a brush in the other. ‘De- 
setibing it afterward he said, ‘‘I sat 
alone because of thy hand; for Thou hasi 
filed me with indignation.’’ He _ did 
not mean that he was indignant, but that 
every one else was indignant at him, 
and he felt he was not to blame for it. 
They treated him as if he had been a 
loan shark, of as if he had borrowed 
money and were afraid to meet his credi- 
tors. Jeremiah was proud of his repu- 
tation in business matters, but he got no 
eredit for it. People still discounted his 
business ability. He said, ‘‘Woe is me, 
my mother, that thou hast borne me a 
man of strife and a man of contention to 
the whole earth! I have _ not lent, 
neither have men lent to me; yet every 
one’ of them doth curse me.’’ (Jer. 
15:10.) 

He paid his debts. promptly on _ the 
first of the month and yet he never got 
any such reputation as his business abil- 
ity deserved. 

A PREACHER AND BUSINESS MAN. 


One of the most popular fallacies cher- 
ished by business men is that ministers 
have no business. ability. They — were 
just as sure. in Jeremiah’s day as they 
are now that the ministerial tempera- 
rent is incompatible with business judg- 
ment. There is an element of truth in 
it. A preacher must have imagination, 
must have vision; he must see other than 
material things. Where there is no such 
vision the people perish. A mere busi- 
ness-man-preacher to whom God’s gift 
of salvation is a commercial transaction, 
and whose idea of running the church 
is based on ledger entries, may be a very 
satisfactory man to those who have the 
church finances in charge, but a church 
may grow very poor in its spiritual life 
under a prosperous business adminis- 
tration. No preacher has any right to 
be wholly or even chiefly a business man. 

Yet ministers are better business men 
than they are given credit for. With 
small salaries they manage to rear good- 
sized families and send their children to 
college, and they rarely are found in the 
poor house. Jeremiah’s father was a 
good minister, whose orthodoxy was 
under suspicion, but he managed to give 
Jeremiah an education which shows him 
to have been, all in all, the best grounded 
of all the prophets in the history, liter- 
ature and legislation of his nation. Not 
one of them shows so excellent an equip- 
ment in the way of educational prepara- 
tion as Jeremiah. Not only so, but Jere- 





miah contrived during his ministry to 
Save a little money. 

I do not know how Jeremiah saved 
any money out of his salary. He was 
& single man and that may have made 
a difference. If he had had to keep up 
a house, and feed and clothe a growing 
family in an era of stationary salaries 
and increased cost of living (and that 
was the time he lived in), he would 
have had no money in the savings-bank. 


Jeremiah as a Business Man 


With a Defense of the Modern Preacher in the Same Role. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


But he was economical, and had some 
cash on deposit. 


AN INVESTMENT IN REAL ESTATE. 


Then hard times struck Jerusalem, and 
stocks came down. Different people who 
had made investments that were not pay- 
ing tried to unload them upon the 
prophet, just as they do today. But he 
did not invest in any mining-ventures or 
oil-wells or rubber plantations. He. was 
a careful financier. One day, while he 
was in jail (for he went back to jail, 
though not to the cistern), a cousin of 
his came around, and said: ‘‘ Jeremiah, 
how would you like to buy my farm 
for a country home?’’ 

He thought that Jeremiah, being in 
jail, would not know that the armies of 
Babylon were approaching, and _ even 
then were camping on that very farm. 
But Jeremiah had had in mind for a 
good while that about this time real es- 
tate would be Jow. And he had kept his 
money on deposit ready for an emergen- 
ey. And he made an offer which his 
cousin accepted on the spot. 

Then Jeremiah said: ‘‘I want you 
and all these witnesses to understand 
that I know just what I am getting. At 
present I am. buying about ten thousand 
Babylonians with this field, and that is 
why you want to sell it. I want you all 
to know that I am not deceived in my 
purchase. Real estate in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem will be low for a good 
while to come; but I am _ sure that in 
time it will have a value. And I buy 
this to certify that-I fully believe that 
in time God will restore this land to the 
faithful among his people, and therefore 
I consider this a good investment.’’ 
met that crisis undismayed. He was 
ready to put up money on the result, and 
invest his savings in the promise of God. 
Men smiled and said that preachers were 

He was the one man in Jerusalem who 
poor business men; but Jeremiah knew. 
He had more business ability than the 
king, and more than most business men 
in Jerusalem. 


ALWAYS UNPOPULAR. 


I should like to tell that Jeremiah re- 
tired to his little farm after Jerusalem 
fell, and lived to a good old age. That 
I think, had been his hope. He was of- 
fered his choice, to go into Babylon or 
stay near Jerusalem, and he chose to 
stay, and went to look after the fences 
of his little farm. But he was not per- 
mitted to remain there. There was an- 
other period of fighting, and Jeremiah 
was captured and taken off into Egypt, 
and there he died. The farm became 
valuable, but some one else cultivated 
it. That hope of the prophet to go back 
and till the soil and raise chickens after 
he had reached the deadline was unful- 
filled. 

Jeremiah was unpopular to the last. 
But of all ministers of the gospel who 
have ever lived there never was a braver, 
truer soul than he of whom shallow peo- 
ple know only that he wept. He 
is not the only man whose influence for 
good cannot possibly be measured by his 
popularity. 

Several men since Jeremiah’s day 
have had a ministry of tears; but out of 
the investment of their own lives and 
heroic sacrifices have bought precious 
things for the future. - Jeremiah ought 


to be more popular among ministers than 
he really is. For some of them have 
had his experiences and do not know that 
they have been in such good society. 

After a while everything went to 
smash, There was a slump in values, both 
of religion and of real estate. The bears 
had everything their own way. I, should 
like to tell you how Jeremiah behaved 
when the slump occurred. 





A CHRISTIAN HUMANITARIAN. 

‘“‘A city’s heart—if it be large and 
throbbing with feeling for the least of its 
citizens—is worth more than big indus- 
tries or a large population!’’ 

That’s the ereed of Dr. Harris R. 
Cooley, director of the new department of 
welfare in Cleveland, Ohio, according to 
the editor of La Follette’s Weekly. 

He would change the motto of Cleve- 
land to ‘‘The city of good will,’’? because 
the peace and happiness of a community 
are more to be desired than commercial 
prosperity. 

‘*Times are changing. Cities are chang- 
ing. Ambitions and standards of men 
and women are changing. And all changes 
are inevitably tending towards a reverence 
for human life, its fellowship and com- 
munity of interests,’’ declares Doctor 
Cooley. 

In an address before the chamber of 
commerce, at Madison, Wis., Doctor Cooley 
enumerated these reasons why Cleveland 
is high up in the world census of cities 
which have grown in humanitarianism: 

‘*The new charter creates a great wel- 
fare department, purposed to see to the 
comfort and content and well being of 
its citizens. A famous correction farm 
has been established where men are re- 
constructed mentally and physically on 
the honor system. A _ splendid colony 
of buildings and fields is the comfortable 
refuge for the country’s indigent; where 
old and infirm men and women are ten- 
derly cared for. A tuberculosis sani- 
tarium has been established. An efficiently 
designed boys’ home turns the steps of 
erring youngsters into paths of health and 
capability. All these things are expres- 
sions of the real heart of Cleveland,’’ be- 
lieves Dr. Cooley. 

‘*A great community Christmas was 
held last year in ‘the city of good will.’ 
United efforts were made to give the poor 
and needy food and clothing on that fete 
day. Universal peace and the brotherhood 
of all mankind is near at hand. The 
highest test of society today is what it 
does to aid the poorest and the weakest— 
the men and women furthest down. Our 
welfare department has been established 
to prove that the securing of human hap- 
piness and the opportunity for develop- 
ment of our citizens is today a legitimate 
municipal function.’’ 

Doctor Cooley has grown old in the 
service of society. His face is full of 
kindly wrinkles, and his hair is thin, but 
his finger is ever on the pulse of the 
humanity of Cleveland. 


A WEALTHY BEGGAR. 

The hump on the shoulders of a beg- 
gar who was sheltered by the San Fran- 
cisco police recently was found to be a 
box containing gold coin and paper 
money in the amount of $23,000. The 
beggar picked his food from the ash-pit 
and slept in the open air, says The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 
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EDITORIAL 


BILLY SUNDAY. 
ROBABLY, after all the criticisms are in, the truth 
P about Billy Sunday is that his evangelism is a per- 
fectly logical expression of modern Protestant relig- 
ion. Our religion has passed from individual experience 
into a highly-organized institution. It is not now a vigor- 
ous inner life that the minister strives to create; he strives 
to build up a vigorous institution. The inner life with its 
calm perception and response to spiritual values is nurtured 
by one thing only, and that thing is Truth. The institu- 
tional life is maintained by Pressure, the pressure of a 
social situation upon the individual. Billy Sunday’s evan- 
gelism creates and utilizes this social situation. It there- 
fore produces some apparent good. 

It hardly pays to criticize the objectionable methods that 
are distinctive to Mr. Sunday. The thing that needs criti- 
cism is the thing that is common to him and to Chapman and 
to Seoville and to a large proportion of the pastors and edi- 
tors as well as practically all professional evangelists, the 
thing eommon to the whole Church of today, namely, the 
lack of a religious Idea big enough and potent enough to 
grip and control the souls of men from within their souls 
without resorting to artificial social stimuli such as our reviv- 
alism has developed. 

Perhaps even this deep lack, common to us all, should 
not be criticised. A better course would be to earnestly 
strive to possess the mind that was in Christ Jesus and 
patiently bear with one another until we find it. 

It is in this spirit that we have given space to Doctor King- 
man’s article which though far from a satisfying treatment 
of the problem Mr. Sunday’s presence always raises, is, 
nevertheless, the best favorable comment we have seen. 
B under the debris of his own popularity. He has become 

a fad, and that is almost fatal to philosophy. He has 
found it necessary to ery out in pathetic plea to be delivered 
from his friends. He says: 

‘‘ Almost everything that has been written about my course 
and my audience is absolutely false. Perhaps some society 
people do come, but in a small minority. Besides, there are 
some people of fashion who are very serious. I have known 
some. I know some now. Why should we be surprised? 
People like philosophy. Technicians, professors, doctors and 
former students who come to the lectures at the College de 
France are just as serious as the small group of students in 
philosophy. The rules do not permit seats to be reserved either 
for the former or the latter; but the students who come in to 
find the seats occupied by those who have the leisure to wait 
become angry. There is a regrettable but unavoidable conflict. 
There are, it is true, a few attracted out of curiosity, as every- 
where else, who ought to be elsewhere. There are jostling and 
crowding. But the hall cannot be enlarged. Tradition at the 
College de France does not permit us to teach elsewhere. A 
course of the College de France cannot be given somewhere 
else. Unfortunately this problem seems insoluble. One thing 
is certain—the hall is too small. 

‘‘T am judged by hearsay, by legends, from stories which 
gain currency by repetition. How often are my works criti- 
eized from reports made from the perusal of an article writ- 
ten by somebody who knows nothing about me except a 
résumé of my philosophy, a false summary of it, published 
by a writer trusting the word of somebody who could never 
have possibly held one of my books in his hands. But I do 
not protest. I let all this stupidity pass.’’ 

But M. Reuillard attacked him savagely for the friends he 
has made, saying: 

‘*One must consider M. Bergson, whether as writer, as pro- 
fessor, or as lecturer, as an elegant product of our modern 


THE PERIL OF POPULARITY. 
ERGSON, the philosopher, is in danger of being buried 





bourgeoisie. He comes from it and he turns toward it. 


He 
flatters its pride and he makes use of it in his plans. In one 


word, he is of it. This is the cause of his success wath the 
popular public which he has created as God created man, in 
his own image, so that in worshiping him this public is wor. 
shiping itself. It would be a curious task to cite pages of 
the works of M. Henri Bergson and to extract from them the 
extracts of human truth that they contain. I have not the 
space to undertake this amazing task. And clearness, alas, is 
not always their quality. But the Soul, the unsubdued, 
ethereal Soul palpitates in these pages, trembles in them, 
emancipated from low corporeal contingencies. The Soul rises 
toward Heaven like a cry, or, to be more exact, like a wail— 
this Soul that was given to man, to man alone, by God himself.”’ 

Some ministers suffer in this same manner. Bergson is pay- 
ing the price of popularity. 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


T HAS come at last. Long fought for and bitterly contested, 
| it has won against an opposition wearied out but not con- 
vinced. One more blow suffers the British House of Lords, 
and one more triumph is believed to have been secured for the 
people. Home rule for Ireland, so long and bitterly demanded, 
has come at last. Let us hope that Ireland has not made a 
leap out of the frying pan. Home rule can deliver Ireland 
from oppression by the English, but not from oppression by 
the Irish. Protestant Ireland, in particular, will watch the 
results of home rule with deep interest and not without anxi- 
ety. Let the Irish now show that home rule is a benefit. 
Not that the Irish are incapable of government. The his- 
tery of American municipal government shows that the Irish 
ean govern other things. Let us now hope most earnestly that 
they will show that they can govern themselves with calmness, 
economy and justice. The Irish can manage American cities, 
but we do not remember any that they have managed well. 
It is time Americans were demanding home rule for their own 
cities; and if we get that we shall not begrudge the Irish 
home rule for Ireland. 


A CITY LEADER. 


S SUPERINTENDENT of Chicago missions for the past 
A six years Rev. Orvis F, Jordan has grown into a 

unique position among the Disciples. It is often reiter- 
ated to us that, as a communion, we Disciples have missed 
our great opportunity in the cities. We began in the country 
and have found our chief growth in the country and the sturdy 
towns. In few, if any, cities of the first class have we under- 
taken the problem of developing city churches on lines espe 
cially appropriate to city life. What churches have been 
established have involved very slight self-conscious activity 
by the sisterhood of churches already existent in the city. 
Each one has grown up more or less independently, too often, 
alas! through disaffection and division within the fellowship 
of another congregation. 

For a dozen years the Disciples of Chicago have been 
striving to effect a unity of inter-congregational life among 
themselves. As compared with the older days of outright 
indifference, much progress was made in the half-dozen years 
before Mr. Jordan became the head of the eity work. But 
since his regime very pronounced progress has been regis 
tered. The churches are bound together with a mutual self- 
regard unknown in former times. The quarterly Assembly 
held in the heart of the city is a unique event among the 
denominations of Chieago and probably has no match among 
Disciples in any city. Two or three ill-advised missions have 
been discontinued and the others put upon a constantly im- 
proving basis. : 

Mr. Jordan has devoted but a portion of his time to this 
city-wide task, having during his entire term of service beet 
pastor of Evanston church. But he has brought to his get 
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eral problem a systematic method, an energy and authority, 
and a clear vision of what results are worth while and what 
are not, which make his present relinquishment of the leader- 
ship in this work a deeply-felt calamity. 

Instead. of spending some $6,000 a year on mission work 
in Chicago and employing a secretary for but a quarter of 
his time, it would seem that this great brotherhood should 
more than double that amount and command the full time 
of Mr. Jordan—we were going to say, ‘‘or a man like him,’’ 
but there is no other like him—to administer it. The Chicago 
field is still a virgin field for our people. But the time is 
not far distant when it will be taken and held by others 
unless taken by the Disciples now. 


THE JOY OF THE BIG TASK. 


NE of the surest ways in which to interest a boy in a 
O piece of work is to make it big. He wants to know 
that the thing he is doing is worth while, and to 
convince him of this it is necessary to let him see how big 
it really is. Then he takes hold of it with all his might and 
sings at his job. 

It is the same way with those who are older; they too like 
the sense that the work that they are trying to do is big. We 
respond to the task that will call for a little more than the 
powers that we think we possess with more zest than we do 
to that which we know we can do comfortably. There must 
be a challenge in the task or it does not call forth enthusiasm. 

It is when we see the full meaning of the program of Jesus, 
which is another name for the Kingdom of God, that we 
respond with joy to the summons sounded to all to choose it 
as the supreme task. Here is simply the greatest thing in 
all the world demanding our unquestioned loyalty and our 
fullest measure of service. It is larger than anything else 
that ever has been proposed. The dreams of a conquered 
world that fired the ambition of Alexander or Cwsar or 
Napoleon are as nothing compared with the program of Jesus 
that looks toward a world restored to God and a kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy. In all the bravest ideals that 
have stirred the minds of men there is no match for this 
ideal of Jesus of Nazareth. It challenges the highest hopes 
of men. It evokes the bravest service that human hearts can 
render. It awakens the divinest yearnings that can stir the 
human soul. 

This is the challenge of the big task of the Kingdom of 
God. To it the hearts of all strong men and true women re- 
spond with the offer of service and loyalty that correspond to 
the ideal and to the Master who proclaimed it. 


‘‘OUR FATHER.’’ 

F JOSEPH had been addicted to scolding and petty paternal 

| tyranny and Jesus had looked back upon an unhappy 

childhood, would He have ever taught us to call God 
‘four Father in Heaven?’’ The whole world, in the use of that 
name, pays its unconscious tribute to the wisdom, kindness 
and strength of the humble man who protected, fed and taught 
the boy Jesus. And Jesus compelled every father thereafter 
to become to his son an interpreter of God. 

In this no father has choice; his choice is what kind of God 
he will teach his son God is. Jesus compelled this situation, 
and meant to do so. It is the perilous: and sacred. honor. of 
fatherhood; and not even the beautiful holiness of motherhood 
is more sacred than this. 


ROOSEVELT AND RIIS. 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT returned just as Jacob Riis was 
C about to depart. There was something dramatic in the 
coincidence. They were most unlike. In temperament and 
training they might have seemed to possess little in common. But 
the big, blustering American and the gentle, loyal Dane, had 
much that bound them together. They wrought out their 
life purpose with common ideals, and with a mutual love that 
was as wholesome as it was sincerely reciprocal. Colonel 
Roosevelt went into the wilds to put a new river on the map, 
Jacob Riis went into the slums to put Mulberry Bend off the 





map, and to make that desert blossom into a children’s park. 
It is far too early to write a just estimate of Colonel Roose- 
velt. It is his nature to waken mighty friendships and strong 
opposition. But he has taught his generation many useful 
lessons, and has ennobled his nation’s ideal of good citizen- 
ship. So also did this poor lad from Denmark, who tanght 
us How the Other Half Live, and who gave to America aa- 
other great name to add to the list of her honored dead. 


NO MORE FREE BREAD. 
HE free potato has gone; exit now free bread. Until 
T the cost of living began to soar the railway dining 
cars gave bread, butter and potatoes free with meat 
orders, but when the meats began to be marked up, a price 
list appeared opposite potatoes, while bread and butter 
remained free. The only food we are taught to pray for 

was the only edible one could obtain free. 

About a month ago the dining cars on the Pennsylvania 
began charging a dime for bread and butter, and the New 
York Central Lines soon followed their example. The dif- 
ferential roads still serve bread free with meat orders, and so 
do the lines west of Chicago; but this may or may not con- 
tinue. Free bread was economy’s last stand against the ad- 
vance in the cost of living. Not without sorrow do we bid it 
farewell. To be sure, it is as reasonable to pay for bread 
as for meat, fowl or good red herring; and there never was 
any very good reason for expecting it free; but its passing 
is one more evidence that high prices show no sign of lower- 
ing. Free bread, farewell! 


NOT A SCAPEGOAT. 


N A recent. issue we spoke in terms of strong condemnation 
| of Mr. Mellen’s admission of his willingness to deal 
with the devil, and said that we had been disposed to 
consider him more or less a scapegoat for popular fury, but 
that that opinion was in process of modification in view of 
Mr. Mellen’s own testimony. That modification has pro- 
ceeded steadily ever since Mr. Mellen took the stand. The 
former president of the New Haven stands self-condemned 
by his own testimony for direct personal responsibility for 
the unrighteous deals by which that railroad was looted, 
small investors were plundered, and human life was sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Mellen has himself characterized the transactions. 
There were deals with the devil. The policy of reposing so 
much power as Mellen had in one man—and he a man con- 
trolled by another, as Mellen was controlled by Morgan— 
is bad for the public. The devil was the gainer and the public 
the loser in these transactions, and Mr. Mellen stands between 
the devil with whom he dealt and the deep sea of righteous 
public condemnation. 

Mr. Mellen was not a scapegoat. Yet he himself came near 
applying that term to himself: He called himself ‘‘the 
goat.’’ He meant by that that he had not been the one to 
escape. Mr. Morgan could go to Carlsbad or could die, but 
Mellen had to live and take the blame. 

He deserves it. He has admitted that he was ‘‘Morgan’s 

man;’’ that he feared Morgan; that Morgan by a brusque 
word could drive his conscience back into its shell; and that 
he was to all intents and purposes a tool of great financial 
interests whose bidding he did. 
* It is a lamentable spectacle when a man who has stood 
nominally at the head of an immense institution, with thou- 
sands of employés, thousands of small stockholders, and 
millions of passengers putting their trust in his incorrupti- 
bility, integrity and loyalty to conscience, and he acknowl- 
edges that all the time he was ‘‘proud to be known as Mor- 
gan’s man.’’ 

No, Mr. Mellen is not the kind of a goat we were charita- 
ble enough to thipk him; nor is he quite the kind of goat 
he weakly acknowledges himself to have been. The Ameri- 
ean public is calling its servants to account, and separating 
those who have shown honor, righteousness and conscience 
from the other kind, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 


-the goats. Mr. Mellen may pass to the left. 
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‘*Christian Faith and Social Service.’’ 


The Presbyterian bodies have not been 
eontent to declare in _ high-sounding 
terms that they are ‘interested in the 
problems of modern social and industrial 
life. They have gone seriously to work 
getting the bearing of the chureh’s 
teachings upon.these problems, with a 
view to putting the church- actually at 
the task of social betterment. In line 
with this effort a Declaraton of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Faith and Social Service’’ was pre- 
pared by a joint committee representing 
the assemblies of the Presbyterian, the 
Southern Presbyterian and the United 
Presbyterian churches, and the Synod 
of the Associate Reformed Church. The 
‘*Declaration’’ has been approved and 
passed by the two first named. The last 
two have not yet been heard from. In 
its report the committee explained that, 
in the Declaration, the words ‘‘ Christian 
faith’’ are used to designate the teach- 
ings of the whole scriptures, the essential 
doctrines of which are held in common 
by all evangelical churches; that the 
word ‘‘ehureh’’ is used to designate an 
organized body, and that the term ‘* 
cial service’’ used to designate the 
practice of the principles set forth in 
God’s holy law which regulate the rela- 
tions by which men are bound together 


so- 
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in the social order. 


The Declaration of Faith. 


‘*T. We believe that man’s chief end 
is to glorify God and to enjoy him for- 
ever, and that the first duty of all men 
is to seek God, to repent of sin, to ae 
cept the offer of salvation through Jesus 
Christ and to dedicate their lives unre- 
servedly to his service. 


‘II. We believe that, from 
tion of man, God has ordained for us 
those social relationships which are to 
his glory and to the happiness and use- 
fulness of mankind, and that in every 
he has made known his will that 
he that loveth God must love his brother 


also. 


‘‘TII. We believe that the moral prin- 
ciples upon which all social relations are 
based were written in the heart of man, 
when he was made in the image of God, 
that these principles have been obscured 
by sin and are revealed anew in the Holy 
Seriptures. Inasmuch as all evils, social 
and individual, have their source in hu- 
man sin and selfishness, they can be 
remedied only by the divinely appointed 
plan for salvation from sin and through 
the divinely given motive, which is the 
love begotten in our hearts through 
God’s great love for us in the gift of 
his Son. 


“‘TV. We believe that the church, 
holding the gospel of Jesus Christ, is not 
only the appointed means to salvation 
from eternal death, but that with the 
state and the family, she has a distine- 
tive work to do in bettering the social 
relations of men in this present world. 
The power given to the church is spirit- 
ual, ministerial. and declarative, and her 
funetion, through the word and the 
Holy Spirit, is to ineuleate and apply 
principles and to quicken those 
motives which are essential to all true 
and lasting reform.’’ 


the crea- 


age 


those 


Statement of Modern Conditions. 

In Section V are pointed out the -réa- 
sons why under present conditions espe- 
cial emphasis should be placed upon the 
message of Christianity. 

‘**V. We believe that the social con- 
ditiens of our day require emphasis upon 
the divine message for the following rea- 
sons: 

‘1. The tremendous advance in our 
time of scientific discovery and inven- 
tion and of commercial, industrial and 
civic enterprises by which men have been 
brought into closer relations of recipro- 
eal. dependence and service towards one 
another as individuals and towards so- 
ciety as an organized body. 

‘*2. The vast increase wealth, its 
unequal and often unjust distribution, 
and the consequent increase of the power 
of the privileged few to exploit their fel- 
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lowmen for private and selfish ends. 

**3. The development of great busi- 
ness corporations which discharge many 
of the functions once belonging to indi- 
viduals, and as a result of this the weak- 
ening of the sense of individual respon- 
sibility for social wrongs. 

‘*4. The fostering or protection of 
vice as an instrument to private gain or 
to selfish ambition for place and power. 

‘*5. The submergence of large classes 
in ignorance and poverty so that the 
difficulty of reaching them with the mes- 
sage of Christ is greatly increased.’’ 


What the Church Shall Emphasize. 

But the committee is not content with 
this general declaration of conditions. 
It follows with a statement of certain 
facts that the church must emphasize 
in its teaching and practice. ‘‘These rea- 
sons require that the chureh of Jesus 
Christ, which takes its stand as Christ 
did against the sins of social injustice 
and tyranny, as well as against other 
forms of sin, should emphasize: 

**1, The duty of man towards his fel- 
lowmen as individuals and towards so- 
ciety, with reference to the life that now 





« 





is as well as to the life which is to come. 

**2. The duty of men to put into 
practice the Christian principles of love, 
justiee and truth in-all their social rela- 
tions, economic, industrial. or political; 
as officials or citizens of the state, as em- 
ployers and employes, as capitalists and 
laborers, as stockholders or officers in 
corporations, and in all similar relation- 
ships. 

**3. The responsibility of men both 
for the manner in which they acquire 
positions, possessions and power in their 
social relations, and for the manner in 
which, as stewards of God, they use 
these, lest in the great day of judgment, 
they be found unfaithful. 

‘4. The responsibility of every in- 
dividual not only for those social, wrongs 
to. which he may be a_ contributing 
sause, but for those which by his pray- 
ers and efforts, he could assist in abol- 
ishing. 

**5. The duty of Christian citizens to 
observe those principles of our religion 
which require that every man do his full 
share of the world’s work; which oppose 
injustice and tyranny, even when these 
are entrenched in the usages of our 
civilization; which lead men to endeavor 
to maintain themselves in a self-respect- 
ing, God-fearing way, this self-mainte- 
hance being understood to include a fair 
return for labor, sufficient to support the 
man and his family, conditions of labor 
that are safe and healthy, opportunity 
to provide against illness and old age, 
and relief from labor on one day in 
seven; which lead to movements to se- 
eure childhood against forced labor. and 
woman. against conditions degrading to 
womanhood. 

**6. The duty of every man to accept 
Jesus Christ and obey his teachings as 
the only cure for the injustice, tyranny 
and sin now looming so large upon the 
world’s horizon. 


Organizations for Social Betterment. 

‘*VI. We believe that, inasmuch as 
many of these evils are rooted in the 
past and have grown with the develop- 
ment of civilization, they ean be cured 
only by concerted and organized effort 
on the part of all good citizens. , Our 
churches, therefore, should always en- 
courage voluntary organizations for the 
betterment of social conditions and urge 
their members to co-operate in them, 
leaving private judgment to decide what 
means or methods or what organizations 
are best adapted to the promotion of 
these desirable ends.’’ 


Boston Baptist Social Union. 

The Baptist Social Union of the city 
of Boston is said to be the first of such 
organizations in the United States. An 
endowment of $1,000,000 given a few 
years ago by Mr. Daniel S. Ford, recently 
deceased proprietor of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, has made it possible for the 
union to add something to its program 
of work in addition to the ordinary so- 
cial features. A part of the money was 
invested in the Ford Building, the income 
of which is used to earry on the work of 
the union. The chief aim has been to 
reach the people who are out of touch 
with the church. 
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y. M. C. A. Aids Churches. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion now ‘sees the light’’ and is devot- 
ing much of its energy to putting its 
men and hoys at actual tasks within the 
church. The association of Providence, 
R. L., has been doing a fine piece of co- 
operative work with the churches of that 
city and in its vicinity. Volunteers 
from the churches are working under the 
supervigion of the association where 
thev ‘meet for egnference weekly. The 
association makes assignments and as- 
sists in the formation: and management of 
the elubs. Thirty such clubs with a 
membership of 1,600 were conducted last 
year. Necessarily much is done to enter- 
tain the boys but the religious element is 
not overlooked.” In every elub some sort 
of decision service is held’ before the 
close of the season. As a result of this 
many boys have been won to the Chris- 
tian life and to church membership. 


Men’s Federation Makes Social Survey. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
social surveys has been conducted by the 
Men’s Federation of London, Ontario, 
representing the churches of the city. 
The report is published in a neat 100- 
page booklet. The investigation covers 
recreation and delinquency, education, 
considerable place being given to indus 
trial edueation, religious education and 
church life, publie health, charity and 
hospitals, liquor and social vice, indus- 
trial conditions, including housing and 
markets. The purpose of the survey 
was constructive, and was not intended 
to humiliate the city or its people. Ree- 
ommendations are made, and necessary 
follow-up action is indicated. 


Quaker Editor Rouses Church. 

The editor of The American Friend, 
looking over the activities of sister 
ehurches in the establishment of brother- 
hoods, the holding of congresses and the 
organization of societies for social serv- 
ice, has decided that if the ‘‘Society of 
Friends’’ is to prosper it too must meet 
the spirit of the age with a strenuous pro- 
gram. He declares that the Society of 
Friends must ‘‘break through the shell 
of somewhat exelusive environment in- 
to larger fields of service wherein lies 
the hope both for the present and the 
future.’’ He eloses his editorial with 
the following words: ‘‘The call of the 
world is in our ears and in our hearts. 
It is the ery of humanity for light and 
for guidance. No local meeting, no 
yearly meeting can solve our problems 
alone. By taking counsel together and 
by rallying around our central boards, 
shall we not put forth a supreme effort 
to incorporate our Quaker ideals into the 
life of this century as an important ele- 
ment in the Christianizing influence of 
this age?’’ 


Dr. Gulick for Federal Council. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has appointed a 
Commission on Relations with Japan, 
has seeured the release of Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick from his work with the American 
Board of Foreign Missions and engaged 
him to serve as the representative of the 
Commission. Plans are now being 
formed, looking towards an attempt to 
consider the whole question of our rela- 
tions with Japan in the Christian spirit 
énd from the Christian point of view. 
Dr. Gulick will continue to represent the 
Federal Council in addresses before 
chambers of commerce, city  elubs, 


churehes, universities and other influen- 
tial groups. 
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English Baptists Great Givers. 


The Baptists of England have com- 
pleted a fund of $1,200,000, the income 
of which is to be devoted to supplement- 
ing the salaries. of ministers in small 
ehurehes. The leader of the undertak- 
ing, whose personal magnetism has been 
a very large factor in its success, is Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, who has in this 
achievement duplicated his feat of ten 
years ago, when he raised an equal sum 


as a ‘‘twentieth century fund’’ for 
building new churches at home and 
abroad. 


Missionary Education Conferences. 

The Missionary Education 
of the United States and Canada an- 
nouneces the following conferences for 
1914 in the United States. Blue Ridge, 


Movement 


N. C., Friday, June 26, to Sunday, July 
5. Asilomar (near Pacifie Grove), Cal., 
Friday, July 3, to Sunday, July 12. Sil- 
ver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., Friday, 
July 


July 10, to. Sunday, 19. Estes 














Prof. E. O. Excell, who will direct the sing- 
ing at the International Swnday-school 
Convention in this city. 


Park, Colo., Friday, July 17, to Sunday, 
July 26. Lake Geneva, Wis., Tuesday, 
August 4, to Thursday, August 13. 


Secretary Cope’s Summer Plans. 
Secretary H. F. Cope, of the Religious 
Edueation Association, announces that 
his plans for the summer include lectures 
and addresses at the state universities 
of Oklahoma and Virginia, at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, the Conference of 
American Rabbis at Detroit, the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Association, the 
Religious Education Association Confer- 
ence in connection with the National 
Edueational Association at St. Paul. 


R. 8. McArthur on Church Names. 


Robert Stuart McArthur, the famous 
Baptist preacher of New York City, is 
quoted as follows: ‘‘The name of Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Methodist 
and Baptist, however much we love it, 
and however loyal we are to it now, is 
to give place to that name which is 
above every other name. The day will 
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come when the dashing waves of time 
and eternity shall strip off every name but 
one: Not our name, but the name of our 
Lord and Saviour, our Prophet, Priest 
and King, will abide! and amid the light 
of earth and fhe increasing glory of 
eternity, that name shall alone be read— 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


Notables at Moody Institute. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. J. Stuart Hol- 
den, Rev. Charles R. Brown and Rev. 
John MeNeill, of Toronto, will be at the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, this 
summer. The first-named lectures, July 
1 to 5, in the regular summer course and 
the others during the recess, August 23 
to 30. Pastors, theological students and 
other chureh workers ean avail them- 
selves of ‘these privileges without cost 
for tuition by addressing the institute. 


Unitarians Seek New Name. 

The name ‘‘Unitarian’’ was charac- 
terized as. inadequate in the report of 
Secretary Lewis G. Wilson, at . the 
eighty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association held at 
Boston last week. ‘‘If we .are to take 
advantage of the world-wide opportu- 
nities now awaiting us,’’ the secretary’s 
report said, ‘‘we should have for our 
practical use, or at least as an alterna- 
tive, a new and a more adequate name. 
We hold a new and a more adequate 
name. We hold no attitude of hostility 
toward any religious body. It is our 
mission to instruct, enlighten and har- 
monize the churehes of Christendom, 
but the name we bear often prevents us 
from earrying out our purpose. No one 
desires to bring about an immediate 
change in name, but is it not possible 
to take the first step?’’ 


Southern Baptists Sound Unity Note. 


The Southern Baptist Convention be- 
gan its sessions at Nashville, Tenn., 
May 13. It is interesting to note that 


this convention placed itself on record as 
approving the movement toward Chris- 
tian unity, at the same time, however, 
holding the church to Baptist activities. 
The third section of the report of the 
efficiency Commission dealt with the 
question of union in these words: ‘‘We 
are in hearty accord with every move- 
ment and cause in which Christians of 
every name may take part without do- 
ing violence to the sacred mandates of 
conscience and without impairing their 
sense of loyalty to Christ.’’ The com- 
mission then expressed the view that 
the highest efficiency of the denomina- 
tion would be attained by ‘‘strict loyalty 
to Christ’’ and by the fostering and 
multiplying of denominational schools. 
‘*We believe that in this way we can 
render the greatest service to other 
Christians and most surely and speedily 
promote their union on the Holy Serip- 
tures, the only possible basis of a real 
and abiding Christian union.’’ 


Oldest Woman Minister 89. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, on 
her eighty-ninth birthday, May 20, plant- 
ed trees in her private forest on 
Martha’s Vineyard. Doctor Blackwell is 
also a pioneer suffragist. Recently she 
spoke at the suffrage day celebration in 


Elizabeth, N. J., her home _ town. 
When Doctor Blackwell was prepared 
for college in 1843 only one college— 


Oberlin, then known as the Collegiate In- 
stitute—admitted women. Since her ordi- 
nation 2,500 women have become regu- 
larly ordained ministers. 
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[ Of Human Interest ae 





Wu Ting Fang on ‘‘America.’’ 

The following statement comes from 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang, late Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States. It is taken 
from his recent volume, ‘‘America 
Through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat.’’ This paragraph indicates 
how America appears to the cultured 
people of the Orient: 

**The nation which has a large army 
and a strong navy may be called power- 
ful, but it cannot be considered great 
without other good requisites. I con- 
sider a nation as great when she is 
peacefully, justly and humanely gov- 
erned, and when she possesses a large 
number of benevolent and good men who 
have a voice in the administration. 
P The territory of the United 
States is separated from Europe and 
other countries by vast oceans; so that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for a foe to successfully attack any por- 
tion of that country. But who wishes 
to attack her? She has scarcely an 
enemy. No country is invaded by an- 
other without cause, and as the United 
States is in friendly relations with all 
the powers, there is no reason to fear 
foreign invasion. Even should a foreign 
power successfully attack her and usurp 
a portion of her territories, a supposi- 
tion which is most improbable, would 
the enemy be able to hold what he 
seized? History shows that no conquered 
eountry has ever been successfuliy and 
permanently kept without the people’s 
consent, and there is not the least chance 
that the Americans will ever consent to 
the rule of a foreign government.’’ 


Some of Lincoln’s Lesser Troubles. 

In ‘‘The Every Day Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,’’ Mr. F. F. Browne included an 
amusing anecdote told by Admiral Porter 
about the president’s short visit to the 
front in the latter part of March, 1865. 
Mr. Lincoln had changed his quarters 
from the ‘‘River Queen’’ to the ‘‘Mal- 
vern,’’ Admiral Porter’s flagship, which 
was then lying in the James River, near 
City Point. Admiral Porter says: 

The ‘‘Malvern’’ was a small vessel 
with very poor cabin accommodations, 
and was not at all fitted to receive high 
personages. She was a captured block- 
ade runner. I offered the president my 
bed, but he positively declined it, and 
chose to sleep in a small stateroom out- 
side the cabin that my secretary occu- 
pied. It was only six feet long by four 
and a half feet wide—a very tiny place 
to hold the president of the United 
States; but Mr. Lincoln seemed pleased 
with it. 

When he came to breakfast the next 
morning, I asked how he had slept. ‘‘I 
slept well,’’ he answered, ‘‘but you can’t 
put a long sword in a short seabbard. I 
was too long for that berth.’’ Then I 
remembered that he was over six feet 
four inches, and that the berth was only 
six feet! That day, while we were away 
from the ship, all the carpenters were 
put to work. They took down the state- 
room partitions and enlarged the room to 
eight feet by six and a half feet. A mat- 
tress four feet wide was put in the new 
berth. 

Nothing was said to the president 
about the change in his quarters, but the 
next morning he came out of the room, 
smiling, and said, ‘‘A miracle happened 


last night; I shrank six inches in length 
and about a foot sideways. I got some- 
body else’s big pillow, and slept in a bet- 
ter bed than I had on the ‘‘River Queen.’’ 
He enjoyed it greatly; but I think that 
if I had given him two fence rails to 
sleep on he would not have found fault. 
That was Abraham Lincoln in all things 
that related to his own comfort. He 
would never let you put yourself out for 
him under any circumstances. 


Where He Might Fit In. 

Senator Vance was one of a large fam- 
ily of boys. Their mother hoped that at 
least one would have been a good Pres- 
byterian minister, but they slipped 
through her hands. Zebulon was the 
youngest; and all her hopes centered in 
him, until he said, ‘‘Mother, I am sorry, 
but I cannot become a minister.’’ ‘‘ Why 
not? What is the reason?’’ He answered: 
‘‘T am not good enough to be a minis- 
ter.’ She was sorely troubled, but at 
last faltered out, ‘‘Zeb, don’t you think 
you are good enough to be a Unitarian 
minister ?’’ 


A Bismarck Anecdote. 

“Bismarck had little regard for women 
who attempted to think for themselves in 
matters of state and politics. Moreover, 
he never took any pains to conceal his 
dislike for them. Occasionally, however, 
when his adversary was a clever woman, 
he found the snub returned as effectively 
as he gave it. Tit-Bits describes one 
such incident: 

Oge day he paid a visit to the Russian 
embassy at Berlin. Several women who 
were present joined in the conversation, 
which turned on some of the political 
questions of the day. Bismarck was as 
gruff and surly to the women as usual; 
he flouted even the mistress of the house, 
the Countess Schouvaloff. 

At last, to the relief of everybody, Bis- 
marck took his leave. A few moments 
later the family mastiff was heard bark- 
ing at the great man, in the courtyard. 

Immediately the countess ran to the 
open window and called, in tones of gentle 
entreaty: 

‘Oh, please, Monsieur le Chancelier, 
please don’t bite my dog!’’ 


Emerson Had a Poor Memory. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s period of lit- 
erary production might have been con- 
siderably longer had he followed the light 
breakfast regime advocated by the Lon- 
don Lancet. An authority says: ‘‘We 
are all human and we all need cheering 
cups—but no pie at breakfast! It was 
pie at breakfast that broke down Emer- 
son prematurely; no human being, how- 
ever well, can live long and keep his 
mind unclouded on pie at breakfast. 
Emerson lost his mind—or memory—at 
a much earlier period than he would 
have been likely to lose it owing to the 
vicious habit of pie at breakfast.’’ 

In later life Emerson’s memory played 
him some strange tricks. James Cabot, 
his biographer, says that he met him one 
day in the streets of Boston, apparently 
at a loss for something, and asked him 
where he was going. ‘‘To dine,’’ said 
Emerson, ‘‘with an old and very dear 
friend. I know where she lives, but I 
hope she won’t ask me her name.’’ Then 
he went on to describe her as ‘‘the 
mother of the wife of the young man— 
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the tall man—who speaks so well’’ and 
so on, until Cabot guessed to whom he 
was referring. 

Emerson was often at a loss for the 
names of common objects. Once, when 
he wanted an umbrella, he said, ‘‘I can’t 
tell its name, but I can tell its history. 
Strangers take it away.’’ This failing 
led to a pathetic scene at Longfellow’s 
funeral. After gazing long at the face 
of his lifelong friend, as he lay in his 
coffin, Emerson said to a_ bystander, 
‘*That gentleman was a sweet, beautiful 
soul; but I have entirely forgotten his 
name.’’ 


The Mexican Robin Hood. 


Villa was an outlaw for twenty-two 
years. When he was only a boy of six- 
teen, delivering milk in the streets of 
Chihuahua, he killed a government offi- 
cial and had to take to the mountains. 
The story is that the official had violated 
his sister, but it seems probable that 
Villa killed him on account of his insuf- 
ferable insolence. That in itself would 
have not outlawed him long in Mexico, 
where human life is cheap; but once a 
refugee, he committed the unpardonable 
crime of stealing cattle from the rich 
haciendados. And from that time the 
Mexican government had a price on his 
head. 

Villa was the son of ignorant peons, 
states John Reed in the June Metro- 
politan. He had never been to school. 
He hadn’t the slightest conception of 
the complexity of civilization, and when 
he finally came back to it, a mature man 
of extraordinary native shrewdness, he 
encountered the twentieth century with 
the naive simplicity of a savage. 

It is almost impossible to procure ac- 
curate information about his career as 
a bandit. There are accounts of out- 
rages he committed in old files of local 
newspapers and government reports, but 
those sources are prejudiced, and his 
name became so prominent as a bandit 
that every train robbery and hold-up and 
murder in northern Mexico was attrib- 
uted to Villa. But a number of popular 
legends grew up among the peons around 
his name. There are many traditional 
songs and ballads celebrating his exploits 
—you can hear the shepherds singing 
them around their fires in the mountains 
at night. For insance, they tell the story 
of how Villa, fired by the story of the 
misery of the peons on the hacienda of 
Los Alamos, gathered a small army and 
descended upon the Big House, which he 
looted, and distributed the spoils among 
the poor people. He drove off thousands 
of cattle from the Terrazas ranges and 


ran them across the border. He would 
suddenly descend upon a_ prosperous 
mine and seize the bullion. When he 


needed corn he captured a granary be- 
longing to some rich man. He recruited 
almost openly in the villages far removed 
from the well-traveled roads and rail- 
ways, organizing the outlaws of the 
mountains. Many of the present rebel 
soldiers used to belong to his band and 
several of the constitutionalist generals 
like Urbina. Everywhere he was known 
as ‘‘The Friend of the Poor.’’ He was 
the Mexican Robin Hood. 


Mixed Metaphors. 

In discussing a live question before 
the Methodist ministers of Chicago a 
colored pastor of another denomination 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Brethren, I took the bull by 
the horns, [ started the ball to rolling 
until every preacher in town was shaking 
in his boots’’—which same is a fairly 
creditable bull. 
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The Lord of Out of Doors 


As surely as the sap rises in the trees 
in the spring time, so surely does there 
come to the normal heart the ‘‘impulse 
to the vernal wood’’ at this blessed sea- 
son. Old things are passed away—win- 
ter’s cloud, and cold, and storm, and 
death—behold, all things are become 
new—spring’s sunshine, and warmth, 
and color, and fragrance, and music! 
Around and about us is a new heaven 
and a new earth, of such exquisite and 
heavenly loveliness, that the heart aches 
for utterance of its quickly coming, 
swiftly passing beauties; and though our 
own poor lips are dumb before the pa- 
geant of new life that is daily unrolled 
before us, now and then there come steal- 
ing to our minds old, half-forgotten 
strains from others, who could not only 
see, but tell whereof they saw. As we 
gaze on the spring sky, with its silver 
elouds and sapphire dome, how we love 
to recall that matchless picture from 
Ruskin—even though it carries a reproof 
to our own blindness. 

‘*Who can tell me,’’ asks the great 
prose poet, ‘‘of the forms and principles 
of the chain of tall white mountains, 
that girdled the horizon at noon yester- 
day? Who saw the narrow sunbeam that 
eame out of the South, and smote upen 
their summits, until they melted and 
moldered away in a dust of blue rain? 
Who saw the dance of the dead clouds, 
when the sunlight left them last night, 
and the west wind blew them before it 
like withered leaves?’’ 

And that other rebuke of Words- 
worth’s, in the sonnet where he laments 
that the world is too much with us, and 
exclaims—good and devout Chureh of 
England man though he was!— 


‘*Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 


forlorn— 

Have sight of Proteus, rising from the 
sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’’ 


But a greater than Ruskin or Words- 
worth has set us the example of loving 
study of nature, and to Him we can al- 
ways go for the thought that interprets 
and satisfies. The background of his 
life was the open air, with the warm 
winds blowing about him, and sunlight 
and shadow falling on hill and plain and 
town. How seldom do we read of him 
in house, or synagogue, or even in the 
Temple! On the mountains teaching and 
preaching, holding his night vigils under 
the splendid Syrian stars, or commun- 
ing with heavenly beings, going back and 
forth on the lovely lake, or talking to 
listening multitudes on the shore from 
the swaying boat, making the grassy 
plain a banquet room for the thousands 
who flocked to hear him, through the 
corn fields, by the wellside, in the city 
streets—how many times must he have 
followed foot paths up and down the 
land of Palestine! Is he not, indeed, our 
Lord of Out of Doors? 

And how his teachings reveal him as 
the lover of trees, and birds and flowers 
—as the practised observer of earth, and 
sea, and sky! How different are his 
modes of speech from those of his great- 
est interpreter and follower! Paul, city 
born, city bred, a man of the world in 
the best sense of the term, has his 
thoughts colored by the thronging civic 
and military life of his day—he uses its 
stately buildings and temples, its races 
and athletic games, its ever present 
soldiers, to illustrate his spiritual truths. 

But the life and words of Jesus are so 
iinked with God’s great out of doors, 
that he seems to walk more elosely be- 
side us than ever at this peerless season. 


The busy round of spring work is full 
of parables of teaching and comfort. 
The homely task of seed sowing, and 
seed growing, speaks to us of the open, 
prepared heart, that his truths may sink 
deep into good ground, and bring forth 
a harvest of good works. 

And the lesson of fruit bearing!—how 
dependent is the branch on the vine, and 
yet how the vine cannot bear its fruit, 
except on the branches! And how elo- 
quent of meaning is the spring task of 
pruning those vagrant branches—teach- 
ing that lesson so hard to learn, that 
often much that is green and beautiful 
in our lives must be pruned away be- 
fore we can be fashioned into the shape 
he would have us be! 

As we look with wistful tenderness on 
the frail flowers, and see how they bloom 
in matchless loveliness in spite of their 
dread enemies, chill and frost, do 
they not tell again the old, old story of 
the care of God for them—and for us? 

The spring song of birds is ever echo- 
ing the same refrain—‘‘Fear not; ye are 
of more value than many sparrows; your 
Heavenly Father feedeth the ravens; be 
not anxious—for he eareth for you.’’ 

Our gardens are not only beautiful 
with plant and bloom and singing birds, 
but they are rich in holy memories at 
this time of their full consummate 
flower. 

The story of human life began in a 
garden, where was every tree that was 
a delight to the eyes and good for food. 
In it, man held unbroken communion 
with his Maker, and often as the even- 
ing wind stirred the trees was His voice 
heard in the cool of the day. And in 
that garden was played the tragic drama 
of sin and shame and exile from its 
pleasant paths, and from the presence of 
Jehovah. 

‘*Now in the place where he was eru- 
cified, there was a garden; and in the 
garden a new tomb, wherein was never 
man yet laid. There laid they Jesus.’’ 
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H. H. Harmon Celebrates Anniversary. 
With June 17, Harvey H. Harmon completed 
eight years of leadership with First Church, 
Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Harmon began his pas- 
toral work at David City, Neb., in September, 
1896, having recently graduated from Cotner 
and Nebraska State University. From David 
City he went to Columbus, Ind., where he 
served as pastor for three years. Mr. Harmon 
received his M. A. degree from Butler the fol- 
lowing year. He came to Lincoln in June, 
1906. Mrs. Harmon is a Cotner graduate, 
and has proved a true helpmeet in the Lin- 
coln work. The following “Appreciation” of 
Mr. Harmon is the expression of the church 
he serves: “June 17, 1906, Harvey H. Harmon 
became pastor of the First Christian Church 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. The results to the 
church of his eight years of leadership are 
recorded in the brick and mortar of its ma- 
terial prosperity, in the numbers and unity 
of its membership, in its vital relation to 
the life of the community about it, and in 
its world-wide vision. Mr. Harmon’s sin- 
cerity of purpose, his democracy, his charm 
of personality, his instinctive sympathy with 


the joys and sorrows of others, his 
industry and devotion to the cause in 
which he labors, his blamelessness of 
life—these are some of the  quali- 


ties that bind pastor and people in genuine 
affection and that have won for him recog- 
nition far beyond the bounds of congregation 
and city. He has grown as the work has 
grown, and tenaciously adhering to the es- 
sentials of the faith, he has constantly chal- 
lenged his people to avail themselves of the 
best in present day learning and experience. 
On this eighth anniversary of his coming 
among us, the First Church greets him and 
his good wife and family with assurances of 
confidence and love and high esteem, and the 
expression of the hope that the relation of 
pastor and people may continue many years.” 


Cedar Rapids Church Thrives. 

The annual “family supper” and business 
meeting of First Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
June 3, was a pronounced success. The fel- 
lowship and reports for the year were most 
encouraging, writes Walter M. White, pastor. 
The work of the congregation is divided 
among twelve different organizations, so dis- 
tributed as to meet the various ages and 
needs of the entire membership. Each of 
these reported decided actual progress made 
during the twelve months, some departments 
showing an increase of quite one hundred per 
cent, this being noticeably true of the Sunday- 
school and C, W. B. M. Auxiliary. The church 
and auxiliaries raised and expended in the 
various lines of Christian service during the 
year a little more than $9,500. The con- 
gregation has fellowship with all of the or- 
ganized missionary and benevolent agencies. 
The church has enjoyed a splendid growth 
in membership during the year, 91 new mem- 
bers having been received at the regular 
services of the church. The net increase in 
membership for the year was 82. 


W. W. Dowling’s Biography to be Written. 

“A Condensed Record of a Very Busy Life” 
will be the title of a sketch of W. W. Dowl- 
ing’s career which is soon to be issued. Mr. 
Dowling has truly shown himself “diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,” especially in his editorial work, which 
has demanded his time for a half century. 
During the year 1864 he served as Chief 
Assistant to Elder Elijah Goodwin, editor 
and publisher of “The Weekly Christian 
Record,” at Indianapolis, Ind., which was 
afterwards merged in “The Christian Stand- 
ard,” of Cincinnati, Ohio, January 1, 1865, 
he began the publication of “The Little Sow- 
er.” Many who afterwards became eminent 
as ministers, missionaries, teachers, editors, 
writers, lawyers and business men and 
women, received this paper in the Sunday- 


schools in their childhood days, and some 


of them who are yet alive no doubt remember 
Mr. Dowling served as head of the 


it well. 


Sunday-school depariment of the Christian 
Publishing Company for many years. He 
also wrote song books and works of a 
miscellaneous character. During these busy 
years, Mr. Dowling has always been found 
faithful in his duties with the church of 
his affiliations. He says his wish has always 
been to be permitted to work on until “the 
last day in the afternoon.” 


It Is “Dr.” Harrison Now. 

Transylvania University last week con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. upon Mrs. Ida 
Withers Harrison, editor of the department 
of Modern Womanhood in The Christian 
Century. In conferring the degree Doctor 
Crossfield, the president said: “Mrs. Ida 
Withers Harrison is perhaps the first wom- 
an to receive the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from a Kentucky college. Mrs. 
Harrison, we are not forsaking the beaten 
paths of convention in conferring this de- 
gree upon a woman for the sake of novelty, 
but we are moved altogether by a deep sense 
of academic justice. Nearly two thousand 
years ago, on a house top in a city by the 
sea, it was symbolically shown to the 
leader of a great religious and social move- 
ment that God made no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile—that the existing 





Mrs. Helen L. Dungan, Disciple hymn- 
writer, who recently died at her home in 
Indianapolis. 


prejudice against the other nations was un- 
just and un-Christian. A vision has like- 
wise come to the modern world, showing us 
that there should be no distinction between 
male and female. You have attained unto 
great eminence in the world of religious ac- 
tivity and the field of social service. Your 
mind has been well trained and stored with 
the best thought of the ages. Your per- 
ception and appreciation ‘of the best ex- 
pressions of literature have been highly de- 
veloped; your services to this community, 
to the state, and to the nation through the 
agencies of organizations for women have 
been recognized and rewarded; and your at- 
tainments in the field of letters have won 
the admiration and warmest esteem of a 
large group of contemporaries. It is, 
therefore, with unusual pleasure that I con- 
fer upon you the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 


Transylvania Honors Church Leaders. 
President Miner Lee Bates, of Hiram 
College, and Secretary Stephen J. Corey, of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
also received the LL. D. degree. The for- 
mer was characterized as one who has “con- 
tributed a definite and valuable deposit to 


the sum total of human knowledge and 
greatly blessed mankind.” To Mr. Corey 
President Crossfield staid: “Your wisdom, 


patience, and boundless enthusiasm for the 
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realization of the ideal society described in 
the greatest of books have placed your name 
in the list of contemporary heroes: of the 
faith.” 


The Arkansas Convention. 


The Arkansas convention at Fort Smith 
was not largely attended, wut  impor- 
tant work was considered. There was planned 
at the convention an “Arkansas Convention 
of Men” this fall at Little Rock, for the pur- 
pose of “Assisting the Church of Christ in 
Arkansas” and throughout the world. A com- 
mittee headed by J. H. O. Smith has charge 
of arrangements. G. A. Hoffman, once identi- 
fied with the Christian Evangelist, now a pas- 
tor in Arkansas, presided over the convention. 
In his report as President. he made some re- 
marks about conditions that caused a flurry 
in the convention. He said that the reason 
the Christian church has not prospered in 
Arkansas as it has elsewhere, is largely due 
to the fact that the religious newspapers of 
the “anti” element have been introduced, to 
the exclusion of progressive journals. “It is 
everywhere recognized,” Mr. Hoffman said, 
“that the religious paper which sows discord, 
and objects to every move which points to- 
ward progress, is an enemy of the cause, and 
ought to be banished. The difference between 
organization for the conduct of the theology 
of the church, and organization for the con- 
duct of the Missionary enterprises of the 
church, is the difference between ecclesias- 
ticism and co-operation. J. H. O. Smith said, 
“The reason our ‘anti’ churches do not cooper- 
ate, is, that they have had no part in form- 
ing the co-operation. Let us begin to organize 
our districts, by asking every church, ‘anti’ 
included, to appoint a representative on the 
District Board. We will then begin to grow 
a co-operation to which the antis cannot ob- 
ject. Mrs. Laura Delaney Garst represented 
the C. W. B. M. National organization at the 
convention. The Disciples have 125 churches 
and 84 preachers in Arkansas. 


A Treat for Iowa Pastors. 

Every pastor, elder and deacon of every 
church in Iowa should be interested in the 
Rural Life Conference to be held at Iowa 
State College at Ames June 22 to July 3, in- 
clusive. A strong program has been arranged 
and this program is graced by the names of 
some men of national reputation, among 
them being ex-Secretary James Wilson, 
Ernest Seton-Thompson and Dr. Luther 
Gulick. Perhaps the most valuable lectures 
for ministers and church officers, however, 
will be those of H. N. Morce, a former min- 
ister who is now in county improvement 
work in the East. He will give a lecture 
each day dealing with Religious Education 
in the community. There will be no fees for 
attendance upon the conference. Rooms will 
be providea free for ministers provided no- 
tice is sent at once. Any making applica- 
tion for these should indicate the church to 
which they belong. L. C. Harris, pastor at 
Ames, and his people will do their best to 
provide for all if word is sent in at once. 


Buffalo Church Loses Leader. 

R. H. Miller, pastor at Richmond Ave. 
Church, Buffalo, reports the death of one of 
the most useful members of this congrega- 
tion, A. B. Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg’s entire 
business life has been spent in Buffalo, as 
editor and agent for many large estates. To 
the Richmond Ave. Church of Christ Mr. Kel- 
logg’s death comes as a great loss. He had 
been a trustee of the church almost from 
the date of its founding in a chapel. During 
all the years of the church’s growth and ex- 
pansion he had been director and confidant 
of the congregation in every phase of its af- 
fairs. During the years in which many men 
accumulated a fortune Mr. Kellogg distri- 
buted his income im benevolences and church 
work. He dedicated his genius for business 
management to the church and was the chief 
factor in its development from a little chapel 
to the present modern structure on Rich- 
mond avenue. When the community-house 
was built in connection with the church in 
1910 Mr. Kellogg arranged and directed the 
whole financial scheme. He was also for 


many years a trustee of the New York State 
Christian Missionary Society and a liberal 
contributor to the general missionary agen- 
cies of 


the Christian church. 
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F. W. Emerson Keeps Busy. 

F. W. Emerson of Albany, Ore., is a busy 
man. He was recently re-elected president 
of the Oregon State S. S. Association at 
both Albany and Pendleton. The twin con- 
ventions will meet as one in Portland next 
year. On the 3lst he preached the bacca- 
jaureate sermon for the Albany high school, 
on the 7th of June, delivered the Memorial 
sermon for the Modern Woodmen and on 
the 8th he left for the East to fill a series 
of lectures and Chautauqua dates. He will 
be gone about three weeks. 


Noted Hymn Writer Passes Away. 

Mrs. Helen L. Dungan, noted as a writer 
of hymns, died Sunday at her home in 
Indianapolis. She had been for years a 
member of the Executive Board of the C. 
W. B. M., and was an active worker. She 
is survived by her husband, Prof. J. M. 
Dungan, and her sister, Mrs. Mary Woods, 
of Los Angeles. 


Besides his manifold cares as the pastor of 
the greatest church among the Disciples in 
Oklahoma, and one of the greatest churches 
in the Christian brotherhood, h. E. Van 
Horn has been having as many as_ three 
commencement. addresses in one week, 


W. B. Zimmerman, pastor of the church 
at Pleasantville, Iowa, will spend the months 
of July and August on the Chautauqua 
platform, as manager and Bible lecturer. He 
is with the Midland Lyceum Bureau of Des 
Moines and this is his second year. 


Doctor Powell, in his article on “Religious 
Unrest and Heresy,” published in last week’s 
Century, was made to misstate himself in 
the first line of the second paragraph. The 
little word “not” should be inserted after the 
word “would.” 

S. R. Hawkins was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Ministers’ Federation 
for the coming year. This organization has 
a membership of about 300 preachers, resi- 
dents of Portland and vicinity. 


If you expect to attend the convention at 
Atlanta send to E. E. Elliott, R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., for booklet tell- 
ing of the fares and routes. 


Walter M. White, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
writes that all eyes are now turned toward 
Colfax, the Jerusalem of the Iowa disciples, 
for the week of July 13-19. 

Arkansas Disciples are arranging a special 
train to run through from Little Rock to the 
Atlanta convention. The fare is $18.65 for 
the round trip. 

Grant W. Speer, pastor of Central Church, 
Toledo, O., is expected home from a tour of 
the Orient about July 1. 

On a recent Saturday “Pinkerton Day” 
was observed in honor of the retiring pastor 
at Kenton, O., T. W. Pinkerton. 





ATLANTA IS PREPARING. 


Perhaps the largest supper ever served in 
the First Christian Church, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was that of Monday night, May 18, when 
about two hundred sat around the festival 
board. The supper was the first of several 
to be given between this and October, when 
the great convention will convene in 
Atlanta. 

The feast finished, L. O. Bricker, general 
chairman of the local committee, called the 
assemblage to order, and stated the object 
of the gathering. The chairman of each 
committee gave a talk on the duties of his 
committee, and the progress made so far. 
rhe reports show that everything is most 
encouraging and the chairmen have the 
duties of their committees well in hand. 

[he great Shriners’ Conclave, just closed, 
has the remarkable record, in the Railway 
Bureau, of handling 500 Pullman cars per 
day, and during this conclave not a person 
ba is killed or injured by the railroads. Over 
60,000 shriners and about 40,000 outsiders 
were in Atlanta and so thorough was the 
System adopted and followed by the Rail- 
Way Bureau that so far as known not a 
person was injured. 

Indications at this early date point to 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Prof. W. ©. 


Bower, Secretary Corey and Mr. R. A. Doan. 


Foreign Society Commission to Far East 


On July 21 a Commission of the Foreign 
Society, consisting of Secretary Stephen J. 
Corey, Prof. W. C. Bower of Transylvania 
University, and R. A. Doan of Nelsonville, 
Ohio, will sail for the Philippine Islands, 
China, and Japan. This step is taken in re- 
sponse to frequent and urgent requests from 
the missionaries and the native churches. 

The society is to be congratulated upon its 
good fortune in securing these able men for 
this important task. Secretary Corey is an 
acknowledged leader in any group of mission- 
ary experts. His ability to see things worth 
while, and his power to picture to others what 
he does see, is well known. Almost 10,000 
copies of his book on the work in the Congo 
were sold, and a similar journal may be ex- 
pected from his pen upon his return. 

Prof. W. C. Bower is an experienced mis 
sionary pastor, a teacher of missions in the 
department over which he so ably presides, a 
man of broad information, sound judgment 
and withal possesses a consuming passion for 
the world’s evangelization. 

R. A. Doan is a consecrated business man, 
the teacher of one of the largest men’s Sun- 
day-school classes in the world. His reputa- 
tion as a successful business man is known 
far and near. Honored and loved in his own 
city, he is looked to as a leader in all social 


and religious and business enterprises. 

This step marks a new epoch in our mis- 
sionary history. This is the experience of a 
number of other older missionary societies. 
The work now bulks so large, its interests 
are so varied that careful administration is 
a problem of growing importance. 

Modern missions to the non-Christian world 
requires schools, colleges, training-schools, 
hospitals, orphanages, publishing plants and 
other institutions. With the growth of these 
avenues of service, all of which are truly 
evangelistic, comes the necessity for careful 
planning and the wisest possible administra- 
tion. The work must be projected into the 
distant future and solidly builded. 

The cheer to the missionaries and the 
churches on the fields and the more intimate 
information brought back to the Board of 
Managers will repay manifold for all the 
time and trouble expended. 

It is expected that all the expense of the 
commission will be met outside of the regu- 
lar missionary funds. 

Mr. Doan, in company with his family, 
will continue his journey on to India and 
around the world, and will be gone a year or 
more. However, Messrs. Corey and Bower 
are expected to return to San Francisco by 
December 20 next. 


Facts and Figures From Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Charles City, Ia., S. T. Burgess, pastor; 
Sword and Seniff, evangelists; 66; closed. 

Kansas City, West Side, Wm. Mayfield, 
pastor; W. L. Harris, evangelist; 123; closed. 

Huntington, W. Va., W. D. Hendershot, 
pastor; C. R. L. Vawter, evangelist; 105. 

Barbourville, Ky., J. Ross Miller, evangel- 
ist; 49; closed. 

Henryetta, Okla., T. L. Noblett, pastor; 
W. J. Minges, evangelist; 150. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., W. A. Roush, pastor; 
Wilhite and Shaul, evangelists; 96; con- 
tinue. : 

Wichita Falls, Tex., J. Will Walters, pas- 
tor; Scoville Company, evangelists; 508; con- 
tinue. 

Virden, Ill., A. M. Hale, pastor; Fife Bros., 
evangelists; 31; continue. 

Longmont, Colo., J. A. Shoptaugh, pastor; 
Fife Bros., evangelists. 


CALLS. 
Clarence Mitchell, to Fairmont, W. Va. 
N. Brighton, Altoona, to Park Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Jesse Bader, of Atchison, Kans., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Has declined. 
D. C. Loucks to Franklin, N. H. 


D. C. Troxel, to Falls City, Neb. 
R. F. Quiggan, to Cecil St., Toronto, Ont. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

E. B. Billman, Ottawa, IIl.; resignation 
not accepted. 
, F. L. Taylor, E. Creighton Av., Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 

Ray E. Hunt, first, Duluth, Minn., Sept 1. 

H. James Crockett, Eldorado, Kans. 

David Lyon, McPherson, Kans.; will enter 
evangelistic field. 

F. W. Emerson, Albany, Ore., Aug. 1. Will 
go on lecture platform. 

O. D. Thomas, Marysville, Kans. 

J. W. Crutcher, Neosho, Mo. 

L. D. Cartright, Fowler, Colo. Will attend 
University of Chicago. 


DEDICATIONS, ETC. 
Van Wert, Ia., A. B. Cornell, pastor; new 
building begun. 
Lancaster, Mo. Dedicated June 14. 
Wauseon, O., First, mortgage burned; will 
build parsonage. 
Denison, Tex., C. R. Scoville will dedicate 


July 5. 


Kansas City, Mo., Swope Park; President 


J. L, Garvin dedicated May 31. 
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the Atlanta convention being the largest 
in the history of the Brotherhood. The 
local committee are each day in receipt. of 
information which is indeed most encourag- 
ing for a great crowd. Every one wants to 
come and see “Dixie;” and well they may, 
for it is a wonderful country. Over 60,000 


Shriners from everywhere have just left 
singing the praises of Atlanta and the 
South. Here is what the newly elected Im- 


perial Potentate of the Shriners, a man of 
caution with words, a man of experience 
with cities, Dr. Frederick R. Smith, says: 

“This aggregation of 140,000 to 150,000 
extra population Atlanta has received, 
housed and entertained with a completeness 
of program and an absence of hitches that 
is not short of astounding. We knew to 
expect much from Atlanta, for the reputa- 
tion of Atlanta stretches as far as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken on the North Amer- 
ican continent. But expectation was ex- 
tinguished in a flood of reality when the 
plans your people have made on a colossal 
scale were materialized, and when you took 
us all into your hearts as friends and 
brothers.” 

The very same reception and hospitality 
await the brotherhood, and Disciples will 
never be sorry they came to Atlanta. 


CHURCH COLLEGE. 


Christian College at Columbia, Mo., closed 
its sixty-third year, June 2, with a week of 
splendid programs. Thirteen graduates from 
the school of Arts and Science received the 
degree of Associate in Arts. There were 
twelve graduates from the School of Music; 
six from the School of Expression; two 
from the School of Art. Nine certificates 
were granted by the Academy which pre- 
pares for entrance to standard colleges and 
universities. 

On May 28, the annual art exhibit was 
held in the college studio. Nearly all the 
work in ceramics was from original designs 
by the students, and the display in black 
and white, water colors, and oils was of a 
high order. The thoroughness of the work 
in the School of Art is indicated by the fact 
that a total credit of four hours is granted 
by the University of Missouri. 

On May 29, occurred the annual meeting 
of the board of trustees in the spacious new 
library room of Dorsey Memorial Hall. 
That evening undergraduates in the school 
of expression gave a program of readings 
and scenes from “David Copperfield.” In 
November, students of this department gave 
the Greek play, “Alkestis” with the same 
musical setting as used by the students of 
the University of Michigan. By a recent 
affiliation, all work done in the School of 
Expression will be given full credit at the 
Emerson College of Oratory in Boston. 

On Saturday night, May 30, occurred the 
closing concert by graduates of the School 
of Music. A brilliant program was given. 
The University has examined the work in 
the theoretical courses and has granted four 
hours of college credit in these courses; 
256 students have been enrolled in the 
School of Music during the past year. On 
May 31, baccalaureate services were held 
at the Christian Church. The sermon was 
preached by Benjamin L. Smith of Moberly, 
Mo. The speaker took as his theme, “The Loom 
of God,” and his forceful, eloquent address 
was heard oy an audience which taxed the 
capacity of the church. A beautiful musical 
program was rendered by college talent. 

Historic class day was celebrated by the 
college seniors the morning of June 1. A 
clever program was given beginning in the 
college auditorium and closing with the pro- 
cessional to the campus where was given the 
ivy oration followed by the ivy planting. 

Dr. Edward Alfred Steiner, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry at Grinnell College gave 
the commencement address the morning of 
June 2. Doctor Steiner’s subject was “The 
Challenge of the American Spirit.” Presi- 
dent St. Clair-Moss gave a brief closing ad- 
dress on the “Value of the Junior College 
for Women,” and conferred the degrees, 
diplomas and certificates. Immediately fol- 


lowing commencement the annual alumne 
luncheon was held, covers being laid for 
almost one hundred. 
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The college has enrolled during the year 
256 students from seventeen states and 
from Australia and Canada; 165 have been 
registered in the boarding department. To 
accommodate the demand for rooms, a resi- 
dence hall across the street was leased, and 
the dormitory and this annex have been 
filled all year. More dormitory space will 
have to be provided or late applicants re- 
fused for lack of room. 

The college records the loss of its oldest, 
and one of its most valued trustees, Mr. 
William H. Dulany, who recently passed 
away at his home in Hannibal, Mo. Brother 
Dulany was a strong friend of Christian 
College and gave generously to it at a time 
when this help was greatly needed. The 
trustees will announce in the near future a 
memorial to Brother Dulany by one of his 
family. 

The outlook for the next year is of the 
brightest. The fact that students may do 
their first two years of college work under 
the careful supervision of a junior college, 
is bringing to us the best and choicest of 
young women. PEARL CRUMP, 
Secretary. 


INDIANA MOVES FORWARD. 


Truly, a new day has come to our state 
work, with aggressive new leaders at the 
helm. 

Keep your eye on Indiana, for she is deter- 
mined to do some big things in the near 
future. State educational institutions and 
Bethany Park Summer Assembly are to be 
chief beneficiaries in the new advance and de- 
velopment. Large things are also being 
planned for Butler College. 

* . . 


Terre Haute Convention marked high 
achievement for the first year under the 
new regimen in state missions. Marshall T. 
Reeves is standing back of our Indiana 
work with the spirit of a generous philan- 
thropist. 

* * 7 

The presence of Dr. C. C. Morrison in the 
convention was most helpful and he was en- 
listed for some spiritual and soul uplifting 
service while with us. 

*. * * 

These things are to be wrought out in 
Indiana under the state board, viz.: 

(1) Thorough supervision of the entire 
state under the five district evangelists. 

(2) Close and effective organization of 
each county in the state. 

(3) Generous encouragement to Bethany 
Park and educational interests in the state. 

(4) The more thorough development of 
the School of Methods idea for our state 
gatherings. 

(5) The permanent establishment of new 
churches before state aid is withdrawn. 

(6) Strategic and vital mission points 
given first preference. 

(7) More time and deliberate attention 
given to reports of committees and regular 
business in future conventions. 

(8) New propaganda for conservation of 
rural fields and forces to be wrought out. 

(9) New slogan, “Forward with Christ 
with unity and harmony for all interests in 
the new advance.” 

(10) To make this the greatest year in 
our Indiana Mission work of enlargement. 

L. C. Howe. 

Noblesville, Ind. 


ABOUT BETHANY ASSEMBLY. 


The Knights of the Holy Grail will camp 
at Bethany Assembly this year. Several 
hundred boys are expected. The use of tobac- 
co is prohibited; profanity will not be tol- 
erated; fighting will not be permitted under 
any circumstances. Dr. Edward Powell, 
founder, will direct the camp this year as 
usual. 

The C. W. B. M. Rally will be held August 
4 at Bethany Assembly. There will be ad- 
dresses, conferences together with messages 
from district, state and national officers. In 
the evening H. J. Derthick, Indianapolis, 
Ind., will give a lecture. 

The National Association of Evangelists 
will conduct a ten days’ School of Methods 
at Bethany Assembly, July 21-31. Each day 
from 8 to 9 a. m., there will be a round table 
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upon “Modern Evangelism.” The 9 to 10 
a. m. period will be the “Sermon Period,” 
at which time vital subjects will be 
considéred. At 3 to 4 p. m., there will be a 
mass meeting in the auditorium each day. 
The subject for the first five days, July 21- 
31, will be “Isms in Religion,” while for the 
second five days, July 27-31, the subject will 
be “Sunday-school Methods and Evangelism” 
which will be discussed by R. M. Hopkins, 
national superintendent of Bible Schools. 

There will be a conference of evangelists 
and pastors at Bethany Assembly, at 4 to 
5 p. m., each day from July 27-31. “Meth- 
ods in Evangelism,” “Relationship of Evan- 
gelists and Pastors,” “Recruits for the Min- 
istry,” “Conservation of Results” and kin- 
dred subjects will be discussed. 

Our young people should not overlook the 
“Life-work Meetings” that will be held each 
day at Bethany Assembly from 6:45 to 7:30 
p. m., from August 4-14. Bert Wilson will 
be the leader. This hour should be the best 
of all the periods in that many will be di- 
rected toward that which they will make 
their life-work for the Master. 

John D. Zimmerman, Topeka, Kans., will 
deliver ten lectures at Bethany Assembly, 
August 4-14, at the 2 to 2:45 p. m. period 
on “Christian Endeavor Methods.” These 
ten days are especially directed toward the 
needs of the young people, and there should 
be not fewer than 500 taking these courses 
in the Bible School, the C. E. and Mission de- 
partments of this, the second term of the 
Summer school. 

There will be a Basket Dinner at Bethany 
Assembly, Sunday, July 26, under the direc- 
tion of the Rural Church Department of the 
Summer school. J. W. Street and “Only 
Ever” Kelley will be in charge. Special ad- 
dresses in the afternoon by eminent speak- 
ers. 

The Rural Church Department is arrang- 
ing for a debate at Bethany Assembly on 
July 27. The subject is, “Resolved That Our 
Churches are Injured More by the ‘Railroad 
Minister’ Than They are Helped.” There will 
be something going on at the C. W. B. M. 
cottage at this hour, 8 to 9 a. m., if we mis- 
take not. 

The music at Bethany Assembly will be a 
feature this year. Singing evangelists to 
the number of 100 are expected. All of these 
will be heard in concert and in other ways, 
such as opportunity will afford. There will 
be an orchestra organized by Prof. J. E. 
Sturgis, teacher of orchestral instruments 
in the Summer school. All who play small 
instruments are requested to report as soon 
as possible on July 20. Schools will do well 
to send their entire orchestra to Bethany 
these ten days and let them be trained 
under this great leader. 


ELDRED MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

On Lord’s Day, May 24, the Church of 
Christ in Coldwater, Mich., met to consider 
affairs vital to the continuance of this organi- 
zation. One of the subjects considered was 
a church building. At present they are wor- 
shiping in a remodeled blacksmith shop. 
Guy Amaden, an elder of the church and an 
Angola-Hiram man, suggested the idea of 
building an Eldred Memorial Uhurch of Christ 
in Coldwater, county seat of Branch County, 
where R. Ray Eldred, missionary to Africa, 
was born, and in which county his mother 
and father are still living. A few days ago 
Mr. Amaden, Jas. A. Cargill and wife and the 
Hull Brothers, who are holding a meeti 
here, visited the Eldred home and presen 
the plan of the memorial church, which met 
with the family’s approval. Several of the 
Eldred family are members of this congrega- 
tion. 

This congregation is not able to build & 


suitable building demanded by the idea in- 
volved, so voted to ask the Brotherhood to 
I feel the 


join them in such an enterprise. e 
cause for which we plead, the noble life of 
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the Eldreds, their sacrifice of all for Africa, 
and the inspiration to missionary heroism, 
should call forth a quick response to this me- 
morial undertaking. 

The Bible Chain Memorial to Mr. Monin- 
ger at Bethany College has been an inspira- 
tion to the Sunday-school work, and so will 
the Eldred Memorial to the missionary en- 
terprise. If a church building could be erected 
here in our home land for every missionary 
whose life work should win the same appro- 
bation as the Eldreds, what blessings would 
come to the cause of missions and to the 
heart of our missionaries. Some wealthy 
Disciple should volunteer to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society for such servi e. Erecting a 
building in some important or needy place 
would increase the missionary churches in the 
home-land which would bless, fill and thrill 
our members for work at home and abroad. 
“J am not afraid to die, but wish I might 
carry on my work,” is the dominant thought 
of the missionary. None of us like to be for- 
gotten after having wrought a noble work. 
The Eldreds’ was noble and royal. During 
my ministry in Indiana we had the pleasure 
of the Eldreds in our home and on several 
missionary trips, where Mrs. Hull and I saw 
their real heart-love for the redemption of 
Africa. I feel the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety should lead in this enterprise, as it will 
be a blessing to the society, an uplift and in- 
spiration to our churches to hear of mission- 
ary achievements and see the faces and places, 
near and dear to our workers. Let us pray, 
plan and act as one man for a worthy recog- 
nition of our missionaries and their work. 
JOHN DELANO HULL. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ISSUE» DIRECTORY. 

The Commission on State and Local Feder- 
ations of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, of which Prof. Alfred 
Wm. Anthony is chairman, has issued a com- 
plete Directory of State and Local Federations 
of churches in the United States. It contains 
a brief historical statement and defines the 
kinds and characteristics of federations, indi- 
eating also the extent to which the different 
Protestant denominations are participating 
in the federative movement. 

There is also included a statement of the 
principles of federation and definitions of the 
various terms employed. 

Under each Federation are indicated its 
functions and activities, showing the possibil- 
ities and opportunities for community action. 

Copies of the Directory may be procured at 
the cost of printing, ten cents each, upon ap- 
plication to the office of the Federal Council, 
105 East 22nd St., New York . 


ECHOES FROM CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The Sunday-school at Charter Oak, Brock, 
Neb,, sends $30 to support a student in India. 
The school is very small and this is a fine of- 
fering. Mrs. Emma Scrimsher is the Mis- 
sionary Superintendent. 

Lawrenceburg, Ky., through E. B. Bourland 
sent $86, their apportionment for Children’s 
Day. 

Miss Elizabeth Farley, Missionary -Secre- 
tary of the First Christian Church, Roanoke, 
Va., writes: “We had a delightful Children’s 
Day program in every way or May 31. Of- 
fering $104.” 

E. S. Cummings, Seventh Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., reports a fine 
Children’s Day with an offering of $96.10. 
They are building a new church and the Sun- 
day-school is meeting in five different places. 

The First Sunday-school, Akron, Ohio,sends 
$525. This school is a living-link and sup- 
ports Mrs. G. B. Baird at Luchowfu, China. 

The Sunday-school at Bachelor Creek, 
(Wabash) Indiana, reports a splendid Chil- 
dren’s Day with an offering orf $164.03. 
_The little Sunday-school at Pine Grove, W. 
Va., gives an offering of $28.75. Twenty-one 
children gave $1 each. This is a fine record 
for the school. 

The Sunday-school at Zanesville, Ohio, 
~~ their apportionment on Children’s 

ay. 

Edgar A. Rice, Superintendent of the Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., Sunday-school sends a noffer- 
ing of $150, thus reaching their apportion- 
ment. 

0. H. Curtis of Owenton, Ky., writes:— 
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“We have a new church to build, having lost 
our old one by fire, but we want to keep in 
touch with the missionary work.” They 
more than reached their apportionment. 

Our Sunday-school will have about $110 
towards support of Mrs. Hensey. This will 
be sent in a few days. We will make full 
$600 this year. W. B. Hendershot, Central 
Christian Church, Huntington, W. Va. 

The Opportunity, Washington, Bible School 
pledged $32 last Sunday for Foreign Mis- 
sions, $5 more than our apportionment. We 
feel greatly encouraged over such a showing. 
C. M. Green, Supt. 

The Sunday-school at Antioch (Bolckow) 
Mo., C. C. Eisiminger, superintendent, sends 
$22.82. This is a great- advance over any pre- 
vious year. STEPHEN J. Corey, Secy. 


OKLAHOMA CONVENTION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Christian Missionary Society con- 
vened in Sapulpa, June 1-4, and has gone 
down in local history as the best in years. 

Sapulpa is a vigorous little city located on 
the borders of the famous Glenn Pool oil dis- 
trict and its setting is so picturesque that it 
made an ideal convention city. Careful prep- 
aration had been made by the good people 
of that place, under the capable direction of 
our pastor, M. F. Ingraham, for the accom- 
modation of the visitors. As our church there 
is on the verge of building a new house of 
worship, because of the inadequacy of their 
present church building, the brethren of the 
M. E. Church South, kindly opened their com- 
modious church for the sessions of the con- 
vention. 

The C. W. B. M. session was called to order 
Monday by the president Mrs. D. A. Wickizer 
of Norman. This organization has done com- 
mendable work throughout the state during 
the past year. 

Monday evening the convention proper 
opened with a devotional period conducted 
by T. T. Roberts of Enid, field secretary of 
Phillips University. M. F. Ingraham of Sap- 
ulpa, delivered the address of welcome which 
was responded to by Frank H. Lash of El- 
Reno. The convention sermon was preached 
by R. W. Clymer of Okmulgee. 

From this time on to the close of the con- 
vention Thursday afternoon the sessions were 
all of the highest order. Many of our nation- 
al workers were there including W. J. Clarke 
of the Bible School department of the Amer- 
ican Society, Dr. Garrett of the Foreign So- 
ciety, Grant K. Lewis, John Bootn and Otis 
Hawkins who presented the work of the Ben- 


evolent Association. R. B. Briney, Cor. Sec. 
of Missouri was present and gave an account 
of the state work in that state, and telling 
specifically of the Missouri plan of organiz- 
ation. 

However the major part of the program 
was furnished by our own efficient corps of 
workers. Several new preachers to the state 
were introduced to the convention including 
J. C. Burkhart of Muskogee, Chas. R. Hulme 
of Bartlesville, H. E. VanHorn of Oklahoma 
City, J. W. Umphres of Chandler, Summer T. 
Martin of Nowata, and M. McCormick of Al- 
va. Bro. Burkhart delivered a stirring address 
on “The Value of Organization in Church 
Work,” and Sumner T. Martin brought a 
timely message on “Christian Union.” 

One of the features of the convention was 
an old fashioned round table with reports 
from all the churches represented. An en- 
couraging growth and wonderful prospects 
were reported almost without exception. 

The Bible School session, under the direc- 
tion of H. S. Gilliam, our efficient State Sec- 
retary of Sunday-schools, was a wonderful 
inspiration. A most excellent report was ren- 
dered by the secretary after which addresses 
were made by G. W. McQuiddy of Oklahoma 
City, Isom Roberts of Ponca City, and W. J. 
Clarke of Indianapolis. 

The Bible Study periods were conducted by 
A. G. Smith of Enid and E. T. Lane. 

The business sessions were given over to 
a serious consideration of the needs of the 
field. Many advance steps were taken and 
never was more earnest study of our local 
needs made. A plan of work similar in some 
points to the Missouri plan of work but ad- 
apted to meet local needs and conditions was 
adopted. 

The sessions were ably presided over by 
A. R. Spicer of Lawton who was present at 
all the sessions but the first. 

The music was in charge of C. H. Altheide, 
one of our strong singing evangelists. 

There were two banquets. A Bible School 
banquet Tuesday evening with C. H. Nichols 
of Oklahoma City as toastmaster and a 
Brotherhood banquet with A. R. Spicer of 
Lawton as toastmaster. The latter was a 
great occasion with over 150 plates, while the 
former was but little smaller and as full of 
life and inspiration. 

Oklahoma City was selected as the place 
for the convention next year, and Geo. P. 
Taubman of Tulsa was elected President of 
the O. C. M. S. with Chas. R. Hulme of Bart- 
lesville as recording secretary. 

Frank H. Lasu, Ree. Sec. Pro. Tem. 
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THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSON FOR 





Juty 5. 
Matt 2021-16 Memory Verses, 6, 7. 

Golden Text.—He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust. Mt. 5:45 

American Standard Bibl 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 

(1) For the kingdom of heaven is like Unto 4 man 
that was a householder, who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers’ into his vineyard. (2) And 
when he had agreed with the laborers for a shilling 
a day, he sent them into his vineyard. (3) And he 
went out about the third hour, and saw others stand 
ing in the market-place idle; (4) and to them he 
said, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right I will give you And they went their way 
(5) Again he went out about the sixth and, the 
ninth hour, and did likewise (6) And about the 
eleventh hour he went out, and found others stand 
ng: and he saith unto them, Why stand ye here all 
the day idle (7) They say unto him, Because no 
man hath hired us. He saith unto ther, Go ye also 
into the vineyard. (8) And when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call 
the laborers and pay them their bire beginning from 
the last unto the first. (9) And when they came 
that were hired about the eleventh hour, they re 
ceived every man a shilling. (10) And when. the 
first came, they supposed that they would receive 
more: and they likewise received every man a shbill- 
ing. (11) And when they received it, they murmured 
against the householder, (12) saying, These last 
have spent but one bour and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, who have borne the burden of the 
dav and the scorching beat (18) But be answered 
and said to one of them, Friend, I do thee no 
wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a shilling? 
(14) Take um that which is thine, and eco thy way; 
it ie my will to give unto this last, even as unto 
thee. (15) Is it not lawful for me to do what J 
will with mine own? or is thine eve evil, because I 
am good? (16) So the last shall be first, and the 
first last 

Verse by Verse. 
By C. C, BUCKNER 
vy. 1. That was a householder: The house- 


holder represents Christ. Went out early in 


the morning: The working hour began at 
sunrise. His vineyard: This represents the 
world. ; 

vy. 2. The laborers: The disciples of 
Christ. A shilling: The shilling was worth 
a little less than seventeen cents. It was 


the regular daily wage. 

vy. 3. About the third hour: According to 
our method of reckoning time it was about 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

v. 4. Whatsoever is right: It is always 
well to leave the adjustment of such mat- 
ters to the employer if he is a true man. 
ind they went their way: Because of their 
confidence in the householder they were per- 
fectly willing that he should pay them what 
he considered their labor was worth to him. 

vy. 5. About the siath and ninth hour: 
According to our reckoning the hours were 
about twelve m. and three p. m. 

v. 6. Eleventh: Five p. m. And he saith 


unto them, ete.: Note the interest of the 
householder in those who have no employ 
ment. 

v. 7. Because no man hath hired us: 


They were not willing idlers. As Christ’s 
representatives we must be aware that there 
are many men idle in the great church of 
Christ simply because they have never had 
the opportunity to work. Whenever a man 
into the church he should be given a 
task at once. For, except he has the chance 
of translating his high resolution into 
action, it will surely evaporate. 


comes 


v. 8. Pay them: Every effort which we 
put forth for Christ is paid for sooner or 
later. 

v. 9 They received every man a shilling: 


No man was paid less than he deserved. 

v. ll, 12. When they received it, they 
murmured against the householder: We 
not fail to see that a common but 

form of jealousy is here forth. 
It was irritating for them to see others en 
joy unusual fortune. There are many men 
today who make their lives miserable by the 


must 
subtle 


very 


set 


development of a sourness on the world be 
extremely 


cause some people enjoy 
fortune 

v. 13 But he answered and said to one 
of the Several had thade complaint but 
when the householder wished to speak to 


them in answer to their murmuring, he 
singled out one and spoke to him personally. 
We must not fail to note how, on many oc- 
easions, Jesus addressed himself to only a 
part of those in his hearing. This very per- 


sonal element in the teachings of our Lord 
is one of the most distinctive. Friend: 


While he wished to speak without any eva- 
sion, yet he would have them know that he 
bore. ne unfriendly feeling toward them. 
How very considerate and kind does the 
householder show himself to be in this form 
of address! Didst not thou agree with me 
for a shilling? It was his own bargain. 
There is no doubt but that he was perfectly 
satisfied at the time of the engagement. 
v. 14. Take up that which is thine, etc.: 
While the householder was kind and large- 
hearted, yet, we see that he was also firm. 


there was nothing “easy” about him. The 
man deserved a rebuke and so received it. 
He was firmly kind and kindly firm. 

v. 15. Is thine eye evil because I am 


good? In this place good means generous, 
or more than just as in Rom. 5:7. “The 
evil eye is a phrase of jealousy: Are you 
jealous because I am génerous?” Tarbell. 

v. 16. So the last shall be first and the 
first last: In this great verse is pointed out 
the unfitness of man as a judge and the per- 


fect fitness of God. Man only guesses at 
the right. His standards of right and 


wrong are imperfect; and his judgments of 


living up to even his own standards are 
imperfect. But God knows all things. He 


knows the right and he knows when men are 
doing the right. And so how perfectly 
natural it appears that in the afterwhile, 
we shall. discover, that those whom we have 
been placing first will come last and those 
whom we have been placing last will come 


first. Let us not serve God on the wage 
basis, however. Let us find our pay in the 
fact of work well done. 

At the Heart of the Lesson. 

By Rev. A. Z. Conrad, Pu.D. 

Jesus spake in parables. Truth is many 
sided. Not a single parable was designed 
to cover the entire truth of the subject 
under consideration. The parables of the 
Kingdom each deal with certain features 


and phases of the Kingdom, and not with 
the Kingdom in its entirety. There is much 
in emphasis. The right thing must be 
stressed or you lose the import of the par- 
able. The parable of the vineyard touches 
many points but stresses one. What hope 
could there be for a nation, a community or 
individual who had lost the most of the 
day before the opportunity for service was 
discovered? The message of the parable em- 
phasizes two points, first. the graciousness 
of God and secondly, beatitude for the be- 
lated. The Jewish nation was first in op- 
portunity but last in response. The pa- 
tience and mercy of God constitute the su- 
preme miracle of the ages. While mercy 
avails even for wasteful prodigals the les- 
son of this parable has particular reference 
to those who are late in finding the way into 
Christian service but who have not absent- 
ed themselves from the “morket place.” They 
have been seekers for truth and an element 


of sincerity characterizes their activity. 
THE VINEYARD. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 


man who was a householder who went out 
early in the morning to hire laborers into 
his vineyard.” 

The type of the vinevard suggests the at- 
tractiveness of the Kingdom. Opportunity 
and beauty are the fundamental thoughts as- 
sociated with it. It is something that has 


to be cultivated. It is cultivated with the 
expectation of vintage. The Kingdom does 
not @row without attention. As the weeds 
in the vinevard have to be suppressed so 
manifold evils have to be eliminated in 
Kingdom growth. Certain fruit must be 
gathered Laborers must be secured for 
this purpose. The laborers did not furnish 
the sursehine nor the fountain. God must do 
that. He did the growing. They must do 
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the cultivating and the harvesting in co- 
operation with him. Rightly understood 
the most attractive thing in the world is 
the Kingdom of God. Here the richest fruits 


of Christian character are to be found. 
Here the most rewarding service is to be 
performed. Here the flowering and _ the 
fruiting of the truth of God reveal his 
presence. The Christian religion furnishes 


the most attractive field for activity and 
there is nothing more instructive or more 
inspiring than a study of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ in the world. It furnishes the 
most charming fellowship, the highest and 
holiest themes for thought, the mightiest ap- 
peals for unselfish devotion, and the kingdom 
is represented by the church. The philan- 
thropic and humanitarian activities outside 
the church are only a reflection of the church 
in her holy engagements and enterprises. 
High incentive and holy motive are to be 
found in the teachings of the church of 
Christ. 
OPEN DOORS FOR THE BELATED. 

The third, the sixth and the ninth hours 
the householder is represented as going again 
to the market place and employing all whom 
he found ready for service. As a further 
indication that the door of opportunity is 
never closed he went at the eleventh hour 
and through his graciousness and goodness 
he threw wide open the door of opportunity 
even for these belated ones. “Why stand ye 
here all the day idle?” is his pertinent in- 
quiry. It is worth while to note that they 
had been in the market place and not, loaf- 
ing upon the street corners, or engaged in 
questionable amusements, or self-indulgence. 
‘The parable deals with those who were will- 
ing when shown how and what to do. It is 
not to be construed therefore as indifference 
to the life which is negligible, wantonly 
wasteful, and selfishly degenerate. Yet, 
there is something of rebuke in the inquiry. 
They had no need to have idled away the 
time. They could have been searching more 
diligently for an opportunity to gain em- 
ployment. Yet, through his graciousness the 
householder at once employs them. Their 
replies are illuminating. “No man _ hath 
hired us.” The householder might well have 
answered, “You have not been sufficiently 
diligent in finding one to employ you. A 
proper zeal would have discovered opened 
doors.” As applied to the church of today 
both the question and the answer are force- 
ful. The leaders and teachers of religious 
truth are profoundly impressed with the 
greatness of Christian opportunity, yet, it 
is doubtful whether a clear conception of the 
kingdom has obtained. Both in the leader- 
ship and the following there have been con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. A multitude 
of church members have become indifferent 
and drifted away because “no man has hired 
them.” False ideas of Christian service have 
led people to believe that, unless they could 
be doing something in the nature of office 
holding or of committee work or some speci- 
fied thing to which a man could send them 
that they were not working in the kingdom. 
Now the great and all important truth is 
that Jesus Christ sets men to work who are 
willing to work, and that in the kingdom the 
one supreme task set before every one is, the 
winning of another soul to Christ. Every- 
thing else is subordinate and even unim- 
portant in comparison with this. Further- 
more, this furnishes young and old people of 
all classes and kinds an opportunity for serv- 
ice, for each can reach by persuasive influ- 
ence certain individuals who are particularly 
responsive to that especial personality. It 
is immensely encouraging to those who feel 
that much of the day has been passed; that 
even now at the eleventh hour they may 
enter heartily and with the assurance of 
divine acceptance into the work of kingdom 
building. When the vision comes and the 
right ideal of service is presented and pos- 
sessed how many there are who, even during 
the eleventh hour, work with such zeal and 
intelligence that they accomplish almost a 
full day’s work. This is also illustrated 
nationally in such countries as Korea, where 
the pentecostal power has been so wonder- 
fully manifest. This eleventh hour nation is 
outstripping almost any other nation in 
exemplifying the teachings of Jesus and in 
its holy passion for redemption. 
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By Sias JONES. 
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TOPIC FOR JULY :. 
‘hristian Patriotism. Rom. 13:1-7. 
221-4. 

Among the men whose names are detested 
traitors to their country have a conspicuous 
place. Of those whom the world delights to 
honor there are many whose patriotism is 
their most distinguished characteristic. The | 
Christian man, professing to have at heart 
the welfare of all men, discharges his obli- 


I Tim. 
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gation to the world through service to his, | 


own country. 
one people is able to understand the heart 
of humanity. ‘The detached man is ‘super- 
ficial and devoid of noble enthusiasm. 


THE LARGER PATRIOTISM. 

In his address on the death of 'Gladstone 
John Dillon said:. “He loved his own people 
as much as any Englishman that ever lived. 
But through communion with the hearts of 
his own people he acquired that wider and 
greater gift: the power of understanding 
and sympathizing with other peoples. He 
entered into their sorrows and felt their op- 
pressions. And with splendid courage he 
did not hesitate even in the case of his much 
loved England, to condemn her when he 
thought she was wronging others, and in s0 
doing he fearlessly faced odium and unpop- 
ularity among his own people which it must 
have been bitter for him to bear; and ‘so he 
became something far greater than a British 
statesman, and took a place among the lead- 
ers of the human race,- Amid the obstruc- 
tions and the cynicism of a materialistic age 
he never lost his hold on the Ideal! And so 


it came to pass that wherever’ throughout | 


the civilized world a race or a nation of 
men were suffering from oppression, their 
thoughts were turned toward Gladstone, and 
when that mighty voice was raised in their 
behalf Europe and the civilized world list- 
ened, and the breathing of new hopes en- 
tered into the hearts of men made desper- 
ate by long despair.” 
THE PATRIOTIC 

At a time when men are being accused of 
fostering the war spirit for their financial 
gain one is apt to make slighting remarks 
about the patriotism that never shows en- 
thusiasm until mention is made of the army 
and navy. We should put over against this 
false patriotism that of Mazzini, which is 
the patriotism of all good men. To the 
young men of Italy he said: “Love human- 
ity. You can only ascertain your own mis- 
sion from the aim placed by God before hu- 
manity at large. Saud the Alps, beyond 
the sea, are other peoples, now fighting, or 
preparing to fight, the holy fight of inde- 
pendence, of nationality, of liberty; other 
peoples striving by different routes to reach 
the same goal. Unite with them and they 
will unite with you. And, young men, love 
and reverence the Ideal—that is the country 
of the spirit, the city of the soul, in which 
all are brethren who believe in the inviola- 
bility of thougat, and in the dignity of our 
immertal natures. From that high sphere 
spring the principles which alone can re- 
deem peoples. 

PRAYER FOR RULERS. 

Rulers are human beings. The worst 
mayor and the worst governor in the country 
have some good qualities. Paul could ad- 
monish men to maintain a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward Rome when Nero was emperor. 
The Christian minister who denounces men 
in authority ought to remember that they are 
his fellow creatures. They may be griev- 
ously in the wrong. The denunciation from 
the pulpit that causes men to think they are 


IDEAL, 


listening to a bitter partisan, a disappointed } 
ambassador of | 


politician, and not to an 
( hrist, hurts beth church and state. 
for rulers 
fair. He 
deeply concerned for the souls of the rul- 
and of those who must obey tne laws. 
(he wrath of the pulpit must be that of love. 

Psalms 51:18; 85:1-13; 122:6; 128:5, 6: 
137: 1-6; Is. 62:1; Jer. 8:11; 9:1-2; Neb. 
1:4-ll; 2:17-18; 


Prayer 


5:1-18. 


He who knows the heart of | 








is to be more than a formal af- | 
who speaks the words must be | 
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SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


OLLEGE 


Historic old College with five large. 
mode: uildings. 


Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 


HRISTIAN 


on Begins September 16 


Dorsey Memorial Hall, a $36,000 building, completed 1911. Twenty-five 
experienced teachers. Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, 
A Junior-college course leads to an A. A. degree. Col- 
Careful attention to health and to 
character-training. Twenty-acre campus and athletic field. Home care. Best 
patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. For illustrated catalogue address 


MRS. LUELLA ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


college-trained, 
Business, Domestic Science. 
lege-preparatory and Special Courses are offered. 








EDUCATIONAL TALKS ON INVESTMENT. 
Numbér Ten.—MOST IMPORTANT 


How to Invest Lucratively and Safely. 


I have attempted to show in the previous nine talks, why it was inadvisable to invest in sev- 
eral forms of security, and have promised in this last talk to show you a way in which it is pos- 
sibje to put your money to work at the highest efficiency compatible with absolute safety. 

I wish to point out before I even begin to talk on the type of investment that I believe brings 
the best results—that if a man or woman expects me to promise them seven to ten per cent per 
annum on their money, they mighi as well stop reading right here. 

My experience has been that the minute a man or woman began to look for more than a legit- 
imate return of their money, the attendant risks began to count up, entirely out of proportion with 
the chances for big returns. 


THEREFORE TO THE MAN OR WOMAN WHO EXPECTS ME TO PROMISE THEM MORE 
THAN A SAFE STEADY SIX PER CENT—PROPERLY SECURED—AND SO INVESTED THAT 
IT 1S-POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO GET THEIR PRINCIPAL OUT, AT WILL—!I SAY— 


“This Will Not Interest You.” 


But to the man or woman who will be satisfied with the above conditions, I wish to point 
out the manifold advantages of the SIX PER CENT FARM MORTGAGES as an investment. 


THEY ARE pk 

THEY ARE SUR 

THEY BRING BIG RETURNS. 

YOU CAN LOAN ON ANY TERMS YOU WISH 

FARM LANDS CANNOT HELP BUT INCREASE IN VALUE. 

THE SECURITY IS MOTHER EARTH. 

FARM LANDS ARE THE SOURCE OF MOST FOOD PRODUCTS. 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IS STEADILY INCREASING. 

THE LAND CANNOT INCREASE IN AREA: ao IT MUST INCREASE IN VALUE. 

YOU CAN INVEST ANY AMOUNTS FROM $300 U 

I Se ae MORE THAN $1,500,000 FOR My CLIENTS WITHOUT LOSS TO A SINGLE 
N 

| CAN FURNISH REFERENCES FROM ESTERS WHO HAVE BEEN MY CLIENTS 
EVER SINCE | STARTED THIS BUSINESS 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates. 
Farm Mortgage Investments. 


542 So. Dearborn St., “ Chicago 


REMEMBER THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS NOT FOR THOSE WHO EXPECT TO MAKE 
ME PERFORM MIRACLES. ALL | CAN ASSURE YOU OF IS AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVEST- 
MENT BRINGING A FAIR RETURN. | WILL BE GLAD TO MAIL YOU-BOOKLET ON REQUEST, 
AND FURNISH YOU WITH LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR YOURSELF 


representing our special line of imported 
goods, sent on consignment. No advance 
money. Write today for plan. Japanese Art 
& Picture Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School | 
Literature | 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily presse clipping service means mo 
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FOR YOU. sena stamp for Bookte 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO, 


1108 167 W. Washington St.. Chicage. u & 4 








INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


“Noiseless” 
ioned Trays with s 
new Short Glass. 
Trays interlock. All 
glasses well spaced. 

25 and 86 = size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 


DIETZ 
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COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago. 
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Good Only Until July 10th 


The special offer to send a copy of “The Meaning of Baptism” free with a 
new subscription to The Christian Century will be withdrawn, absolutely, by 
July 10th. On that date the book will be ready for delivery and will be sold 
only at the regular price of $1.25, plus 10 cents for postage. Do not delay 
until this offer closes! Secure a new subscriber and send your remittance at once! 





Now Ready for the Press - Extraordinarily Large Edition 


The MEANING of BAPTISM 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 250 pages, $1.25 plus 10 cents postage 


The most important work treating of the characteristic teaching of Baptists 
and Disciples that has appeared in this generation. It deals with a theme that 
is peculiarly alive to every mind that has had any part in the Disciples’ refor- 
matory movement. The author writes with conviction, but wholly without par- 
tisanship. He states issues incisively and faces them squarely. He holds an 
original and independent point of view for the treatment of the subject of Chris- 
tian Baptism. He accepts the position of the Disciples as to the practice of — 
immersion only, but rejects much of the reasoning traditionally put forth by his 
brethren and the Baptists in support of this practice. The book is refreshingly 
frank. Mr. Morrison does not believe that immersion is baptism. In the open- 
ing chapter the author puts himself squarely in opposition to Alexander Camp- 
bell’s argument. 

This notable volume is now in press. A very large edition will be run at 
the first printing. It is expected that the book will have a wide sale throughout 
the Christian world. Baptists will read it. Pedo-baptists will read it. Cer- 
tainly every minister and earnest layman among the Disciples will wish to read it. 


Disciples. Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St. Chicago 





_ Some Chapter Titles: 
Disciples Publication Society, : The Meaning of the word “Baplize” 


700 E. 40th St., Chicago Pes ages: ya Maar Mae 
Enclosed please find $1.60, for which | Bodtism and The Church. 
send The Christian Century for one’ | 7p. ¢,-so]ogy o + Ba ptism 
year to the following new: name: 7 Joh the Baptist ; 
The Baptism of Jesus. 
Did Christ Command Baptism? 


Also send one’ copy ““ThegMeaning of The One Baptism. 


Baptism,” without: extra ,charge, to “Born of Water” 
Baptism and Conversion. 


a —— The Symbolism of Baptism. 
The Case for Immersion. 

Name of person sending order Concerning Infant Baptism. 
Baptists and Disciples and Baptism 
Re-baptism 
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